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PASTORALIA 


The Ministry of Reconciliation 


Ineffably dear and precious to the heart of the priest is that won- 
derful power bestowed on him at his ordination whereby he can 
heal the deadly wounds of the soul and cure the loathsome leprosy 
of sin. Nothing equals the joy and deep gratification that are as- 
sociated with the exercise of this beneficent power. The inevitable 
natural discomforts and hardships connected with the administra- 
tion of the Sacrament of Penance count for nothing in the estima- 
tion of the confessor, when he considers the immense benefits and 
astounding favors that he is thus privileged to confer on the 
penitents seeking at his hands liberation from the humiliating and 
degrading slavery of sin. He rejoices in his heart that God has 
graciously deigned to make him an instrument of His mercy and 
a minister of reconciliation. It is not the consciousness of power 
that yields this satisfaction, but the happy knowledge of being 
able to do untold good. The rejoicing of the confessor is absolutely 
disinterested; it is free from all baser elements. 

In the entire range of priestly experiences there is nothing that 
can surpass the poignant happiness which the zealous priest feels 
when he raises his hand over the contrite sinner, and returns to 
the arms of the Good Shepherd a sheep that had long been lost 
and that was hopelessly straying in the wilderness. A single expe- 
rience of this type readily and amply makes compensation for weary 
labors, numerous sacrifices and sore disappointments. It is a reward 
great beyond human expectation. The administration of penance, 
in many ways, may make exacting demands on the energy of the 
priest, cut deep into his limited time of leisure, and frequently put 
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his patience to a severe test, but it also is the source of his greatest 
happiness and his sweetest consolations. If a physician experiences 
intense delight when he is able to halt the ravages of disease, and 
restore to health one upon whom the shadow of death has already 
fallen, who can describe the rapture of the priest when he stops 
the progress of the foul cancer of sin, and when he quickens into 
life a soul stricken by the loss of supernatural grace. 

The duty of the confessional looms large in the life of the priest, 
owing to the prevalence of sin and the sad fact of human frailty, 
Not improperly may it be said that the chief mission of the priest 
is the battle against sin, and this battle is principally fought in the 
confessional. Relentlessly it goes on. Never can there be even a 
momentary truce. On that account the confessional is always 
besieged by some and at times thronged by great numbers. The 
priest is at his post fighting the battle of the Lord. There he will 
have to remain until the victory of grace is complete and the reign 
of sin has been overthrown.” 


THE EFFICACY OF THE SACRAMENT OF PENANCE 


Spiritual writers unanimously agree that there is no more ef- 
ficacious remedy for sin than the Sacrament of Penance. That 
goes without much arguing, since it has been instituted by the Lord 
precisely for that purpose.* There is not the slightest exaggeration 


1“JT come now to the sacrament which of all others appeals to the priest’s 
heart and makes God’s sunlight dance on a life that may be very drab.” (Cfr.: 
Canon J. Keatinge, The Priest; His Character and Work; New York, Benziger 
Brothers.) It is the Sacrament of Penance that gives full meaning and rich 
content to the life of the priest, and that imparts to him such tremendous 
importance in the eyes of the faithful. Because they know him possessed of this 
wondrous power they clamor for him at the approach of death, and feel a calm 
assurance enter into their souls when he is near them in the hour of agony. We 
can hardly realize how empty our hands would be if we had not the precious 
ift of forgiveness to offer. It is quite natural, therefore, that the priest should 
fe ld this divine power very dear and that he should love to exercise it in behalf 
of his fellow-men. It is a blessed thing to be able to strike shackles from the 
hands of slaves and to unlock the doors of gloomy prisons. Who, if he enjoyed 
such a power, would not be anxious and glad to use it? Now, it is the enviable 
lot of the priest to unfetter the hands of the unfortunate slaves of Satan, and to 
deliver them from the filthy dungeon in which they are held by their vicious 
habits. In his anointed hands he holds the glorious gift of freedom, sweeter than 
which the mind of man cannot conceive anything. Dull and dead, indeed, would 
be the heart that did not feel humbly grateful for the possession of such marvel- 

ous power to unlock prison gates and to break chains. 
2“Christus misit sacerdotes,” writes St. Alphonsus Liguori, “precipue ad 
salvandas animas, absolvendo eas a peccatis. Sequitur hoc esse proprium sacerdo- 
tum munus.” ,/ . me 
8 We can quote no better authority than the “Catechismus Romanus.” This is 
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in the following passage: “The Sacrament of Penance is a won- 
derful agency for good. It combines the supernatural and the 
natural—the divine efficacy of Christ with the human help and 
coéperation of Christ’s ministers. It offers the faithful grace and 
strength in the Sacrament, guidance and sympathy in the person 
of the priest. Hence Leibnitz said that there is “nothing better, 
nothing more worthy of the Christian religion,’ and he looks upon 
“4 pious, grave and prudent confessor as a powerful agent for the 
salvation of souls,” as one who regulates human affections, obviates 
the occasions of sin, solves doubts, soothes afflictions, diminishes 
evils, and, in a word, discharges all the offices of a trusty and dis- 
interested friend. ‘The experience of the Church bears out the 
observation of this eminent philosopher. Those who go to con- 
fession regularly and with proper disposition never fail to advance 
in virtue. In fact, attachment to serious sin is incompatible with 
absolution.”* 

Non-Catholic educators and thinkers have recognized the in- 
herent power for moral uplift in the Sacrament of Penance, and have 
deplored the blindness of the Reformers that made them reject 
such a powerful means of moral improvement. Without this power- 
ful ally the war against sin cannot be waged successfully; without 
its help the innermost citadel of iniquity cannot be attacked nor the 
power of sin completely broken. With it we are well-armed and 
strongly equipped for the battle against the great enemy of mankind. 

Beautifully and impressively Bishop Moriarty describes the effects 
of this great Sacrament. “In the Sacrament of Penance,” he writes, 


what it says: “Sed nihil profecto tam proderit fidelibus, nihilque majorem illis 
alacritatem ponitentiea suscipiende afferet, quam si a Parochis sepe explicatum 
fuerit, quantam ex eo utilitatem capiamus. Vere enim de penitentia illud dici 
posse intelligent, ejus quidem radices amaras, fructus vero suavissimos esse. 
Penitentie ttaque omnis in eo vis est, ut nos in Dei gratiam restituat, cum eoque 
summa amicitia conjungat. Nullum est enim tam grave et nefarium scelus, quod 
penitentie Sacramento, non quidem semel, sed iterum et sepius non deleatur. 
Omnibus fere piis persuasum est, quidquid hoc temporis sanctitatis, pietatis et 
religionis in Ecclesia summo Dei beneficio conservatum est, id magna ex porte 
confessions tribuendum est.” It is a well-established historical fact that as a 
result of the abolishing of the Sacrament of Penance in Protestant regions of 
Europe immorality increased in a menacing degree, so that the Reformers them- 
selves not merely were seriously alarmed, but confessed themselves unable to 
mend matters. There is no more powerful curb on injustice, impurity and vice 
of every kind than the Sacrament of Penance. It pursues sin into its last haunts 
and rests not until it is completely exterminated. 

The Rev. Thomas O’Donnell, C.M., The Priest of To-day; His Ideals and 
His Duties; New York, Benziger Brothers. 
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“we find the wonderworking pool of Bethsaida ever set in the midst 
of the Church. On its brink and in its porches, lie a great multitude 
of sick, of blind, of lame, of withered. You are the angels of God, 
who must move the waters, and when you move them, no disease 
of the soul will resist their healing power.’ 


DISAPPOINTING RESULTS 


Few priests will be found who are entirely satisfied with the 
fruits of their work in the confessional. They have a haunting and 
oppressing notion that their ardent labors in behalf of their penitents 
bear inadequate returns. Often they feel defeated in the presence 
of sin. Relapses occur frequently; they notice little moral im- 
provement and observe hardly any growth in holiness. They are 
inclined to conclude that much of their effort in the confessional is 


5 Allocutions to the Clergy and Pastorals; Dublin. Let us add another pas- 
sage of striking beauty: “In the administration of the Sacrament of Penance, 
you are, in a most special manner, the dispensers of the mercies of God. You 
rescue your fellow being from the grasp of the devil. You reconsecrate the 
temple of God, which the foul fiend had polluted. . . . O, Brother Priest, 
were it given to you by a singular privilege once in a year, or once in your life, 
to unbolt the gates of hell—to draw from that abyss one damned soul, and 
transfer it to heaven—with what rapturous joy, you would execute such a 
ministry of mercy. I tell you, Brother, you can do more, for not once a year, 
but every day, nay, every hour, and many times in an hour, you may save a 
soul from hell. You can reverse the sentence of damnation, you can restore 
to the friendship of God, and to the inheritance of the saints, the soul doomed 
to eternal torments.” (Op. cit.) 

Dr. Francis J. Hall, an Episcopalian theologian, writes in the same glowing 
manner: “The primary benefit is an authentic, formal and plenary remissior 
of sins. It is the primary benefit because all other benefits depend upon initial 
restoration of the penitent to the baptismal standing before God which he has 
forfeited. The remission is authentic because visibly given by one who has 
been commissioned by God to bestow it. It is formal and sacramental in merci- 
ful accommodation to human nature, which depends upon the help of visible media 
for full assurance of spiritual blessings. . . . The Church has learned by 
Spirit-guided experience that sacramental absolution is curative as well as remis- 
sive. In the first place, it is often the means by which contrition, the necessary 
condition of forgiveness, is deepened and made sufficient in those who, without 
such assistance, are unable to turn to God with the right kind of sorrow for 
sin, although sufficiently moved by their sense of guilt to make use of the sacra- 
ment. In the second place, the sacrament fortifies the sin-diseased soul with 
special grace, by means of which the sinner is helped to overcome his personal 
weaknesses and to make progress in forsaking his besetting sins. . . . Finally, 
as might be expected in view of the benefits above described, a devout and 
recurrent use of this sacrament has been found to be an exceedingly effective 
means of progress towards perfection. And it does not cease to be this in the 
more advanced stages of the spiritual life. That such a statement is in accord 
with experience is shown by the notorious fact that saintly souls who have 
once learned the value of Penance, so far from outgrowing the sense of need 
for it, find themselves more and more benefited and helped onwards by a fre 
quent and regular resort to it.” (Dogmatic Theology, vol. IX; New York, 
Longmans, Green and Co.) 
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wasted. Discouragement creeps into their souls and they lose their 
buoyancy.° 

Three types of penitents are particularly calculated to dishearten 
the well-intentioned confessor and to make him painfully realize 
that the Sacrament of Penance is not doing for them what in view 
of its inherent efficacy might reasonably be expected. The first 
class contains those who are content to approach the tribunal of 
Penance on the occasion of the two or three great festivals of the 
year; the second category comprises those who present themselves 
for sacramental absolution at regular and stated intervals, but who 
give no evidence of improvement in their lives and who fail utterly 
to overcome their vicious habits; to the third group belongs those 
who have adopted the practice of frequent confession and who 
faithfully observe it without, however, making any noticeable 
progress in the spiritual life. The situation is common and con- 
fronts every confessor. According to his temperament it will affect 
him in different ways. If he is of especially pensive, introspective 
and sensitive disposition, he will take the entire blame upon him- 
self and become frightened and downcast. The thought of the 
responsibility for the failure of the confessional in sanctifying the 
people as he thinks it ought to do will weigh upon him, render 
him nervous and embitter his mind. It may even seriously impair 
his health and lead to complete prostration. If he is of the matter- 
of-fact type of mind, little inclined to probe into the causes of things 
and not given to reflection, he will accept the situation as a matter 
of course and submit to it with something like fatalistic resignation. 


Both of these attitudes are extreme. They do not correspond to 
a: 

$“T] semble difficile de le nier: le sacrement de Pénitence reste a certains égards 
stérile inefficace, pour la grande généralité de ceux qui neviennent a confesser 
quaux trois ou quatre grandes fétes. Ces pénitents ont @ s’accuser périodique- 
ment des mémes grosses fautes, leur vie se traine dans les mémes péchés, sans 
amélioration. Pour peu qu ’on les interroge, on s'apercoit que la confession précé- 
dente n’avait pas méme produit d’amendement passager, et que le bon propos s’y 
était borné a quelque protestation générale ou quelque vague promesse, sans souct 
des précautions concrétes a prendre, des résolutions précises a arréter.” (M. Claeys 
Bouuaert, S.J., A propos des Confessions de grandes fétes, in Nouvelle Revue 
Théologique, Louvain; June, 1921.) The author it appears is not inclined to 
mince matters or to gloss over unpalatable truths. All in all, what he says is 
perfectly i in accord with facts and has been felt and perhaps expressed by every 
priest who has long experience in the confessional. The zealous priest laments 
the fact that his ministry is not accomplishing more for his penitents, that fre- 
quently he is unable to lift them from the mire of sinful habits, and that there 
are so few to tread the paths of perfection. The situation has become such that 
we really must bestir ourselves to find a remedy. 
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the objective facts of the case; for what may be called the barren- 
ness of the confessional in our days may perhaps, in isolated in- 
stances, be attributed to deficiency in the administration of the holy 
Sacrament, but in as much as the phenomenon is general the cause 
must be sought in changed outward circumstances over which we 
have not as yet gained complete control and to which we have not 
yet been able to adjust ourselves. That at least is the contention 
of the writer in the Nouvelle Revue Théologique to which reference 
has been made.’ 


A REMARKABLE CHANGE 


It is the mission of the Church gradually and progressively to 
sanctify the world. That unquestionably is the meaning of the 
parable in which the kingdom of God is likened “to leaven, which 
a woman took and hid in three measures of meal, until the whole 
was leavened.”*® Now in this mission, in spite of the freedom of 
man and the possible resistance he may offer, the Church cannot 
entirely fail. By the malice of man the sanctification of humanity 
may be retarded, but it cannot be absolutely thwarted and com- 


pletely frustrated. Humanity, then, is really gradually becoming 
leavened and sanctified. The world is really becoming better. 
There are occasional setbacks, but still, on the whole, mankind is 
steadily advancing to higher planes of morality. Those who decry 
our times have usually not taken the trouble to acquaint themselves 
with the perverseness and wickedness of the past. 


mT | 

™In order to effect a genuine and lasting conversion, the confessor may have 
to devote considerable time to the individual penitent and this, of course, he 
would be quite willing to do. But here is the difficulty: the crowds that throng 
the confessional in our days make that well-nigh impossible. “D’autre part,” 
continues the above-mentioned author, “en présence de Vafflux des pénitents, le 
confesseur ne croit pas avoir le loisir d’entreprendre un traitement en régle de 
son malade.” (loc. cit.) Im this situation we are confronted with a vexing and 
puzzling dilemma: Either we shall have to weary the long lines of penitents 
beyond endurance by making them wait interminably or we shall have to neglect 
the individual by cutting short the instructions and exhortations that would help 
him to better his life; thus the very fervor of the faithful seems to work to their 
disadvantage and to defraud them of gaining more abundantly the benefits of 
the holy Sacrament. Is there no way out of this fatal predicament? 

® Matt. xiii. 33. Commenting on this passage Father A. J. Maas, S.J., says: 
“The whole was leavened—indicates the ennobling moral effect of the Messianic 
kingdom on the world at large and on the individual soul, and in this moral 
effect the sanctity of the Church.” (The Life of Christ; St. Louis, B. Herder.) 
History is an educative process and by it the Divine Pedagogue leads humanity 
onward to nobler and finer forms of life. The agency by which Providence 
accomplishes the education of mankind is the Church. Where the means are 
so potent, failure is excluded. 
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It is, however, through the Catholic people that the Church 
sanctifies the human race. It is utterly impossible that a holy race 
should live among the tribes of men without affecting them for the 
better. Of course, there is action and reaction. The world un- 
favorably influences the conduct of Christians, but it does not escape 
the wholesome influence which they in turn exercise. Even in the 
non-Christian world higher standards of morality prevail on account 
of the presence of the Christian element. These Christian standards 
of behavior are forced upon the rest of the world. 

The Catholic people itself is more fully realizing the ideals of 
Christian life. It is consistently growing towards that stature which 
represents the measure of the age of the fullness of Christ.® This 
is particularly evident in the increased use which the faithful make 
of the Sacraments. The Sacraments are the authentic means of 
sanctification and divinely constituted channels of grace. If the 
faithful have frequent recourse to them, we may safely conclude 
that the holiness of the Church in as far as her members are con- 
cerned is increasing. Hence, the numbers that flock to the tribunal 
of Penance on all occasions are an auspicious omen and afford us 
legitimate reason for congratulation. 

The priest of to-day spends much more time in the confessional 
than his predecessor of former times. In some parishes the ad- 
ministration of the Sacrament of Penance assumes the character of 
a heavy burden that weighs upon the shoulders of the parish priest 
without hardly any intermission. The hearing of confession is no 
longer confined to Saturdays and the eves of feasts of obligation; 
other days have been appointed for the same purpose in order to 
relieve, to some extent, the congestion of the traditional days. But 
in spite of this innovation it still remains impossible to handle the 
crowds properly and to give the penitents that careful and individual 
treatment which would render the Holy Sacrament truly effective 
and fruitful.?° 
® Ephes. iv. 13. 
10“When a diocese is undermanned the long hours which have necessarily 
to be spent in the confessional cannot be otherwise than a trial. Then, the sight 
of long rows of kneeling people patiently waiting their turn naturally begets a 
wish on the part of the priest, for their sakes, to get through the work as quickly 
as possible. Here the Bishop saw a danger against which he thought it well to 
say a word of warning. He reminded the clergy of the teaching of St. Alphonsus, 


who lays it down that the confessor is responsible primarily for the penitent 
before him, and not for the people waiting, and that it is his duty to give any 
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Paradoxical as it may seem, it is nevertheless true that a zealoys 
congregation which is sincerely striving after perfection will make 
more exacting demands on the clergy than an indifferent and Juke. 
warm one. The latter will rarely approach the priest and only on 
extraordinary occasions require his ministrations; the former, on 
the contrary, will frequently have recourse to him and ask for his 
advice, guidance and help in spiritual matters. Since the faithfyl 
of our days have become more fervent, it follows logically that our 
priests are more severely taxed with work and that the demands 
on them have multiplied. The increase of work in the confessional 
has grown so rapidly and to such proportions that they are no 
longer able to cope with it. Though there may be many vocations 
in a diocese, we would not easily find a diocese that has too many 
priests. All kinds of work are piled on the shoulders of the priest: 
he is supposed to be engaged in educational work, he must under- 
take welfare work, he must devote himself to reform activities, 
he must look after the material upbuilding of the Church and he 
must attend to hundred other little duties more or less connected 
with his holy ministry. One serious handicap in the proper admin- 
istration of the Sacrament of the Penance is this indisputable fact 
that the number of priests existing in the average diocese is in- 
adequate to meet all its needs. The number of priests cannot quickly 
be increased, though everything must be done to multiply vocations 
to the priesthood and the religious orders; for if this wonderful 
revival of spirituality among the faithful is to continue there must 
be an abundance of priests ever ready to assist them in their efforts. 
Sometimes, however, it may also be possible to accomplish more 
work by introducing improved and more efficient methods and 
applying system where matters have been done in a random fashion 
and in an unsystematic and haphazard way. What can be done in 
that respect shall be set forth in another paper. 
CHARLES BRUERL, D.D. 





time that may be needed for the required instruction and assistance in the con- 
igen sll — The Life of Cardinal Vaughan; by J. G. Snead-Cox; St. Louis, 

. Herder. 

Father Claeys Bouuaert, S.J., in like manner insists that consideration for the 
waiting multitude must not make us neglect the manifest needs of the individual 
penitent. “Nous voudrions rappeler,” he says, “en finissant, Vavis de Gerson 
(De arte aud. Confess., n. 32) qui déclare que, malgré Vafflux des pénitents le 
prétre doit savoir subordonner toutes choses et soumetire tout autre intérét 6 
Vintérét majeur de chacune des Gmes qui s’addressent a lui” (loc. cit.). 











MIXED MARRIAGES 
By Wo. J. Burke, C.S.C. 


Catholics oftentimes wonder why their parish priests are so op- 

posed to mixed marriages. Because of their attitude they are 
‘criticized unjustly as being “narrow-minded”; that, “John always 
goes to Church with me and even places his contribution in the 
box”; that, “if Father came in contact with more Protestants 
like Gertrude, he would take a broader view of these matters”; 
that, “I do not believe in forcing Bill to join the Church. I know 
my good example will bring him in later’; that, “Clara goes to 
her own church every Sunday, and I would rather she would be 
a good Protestant than a poor Catholic.’”’ And so the litany of 
alibis goes on, ends in parlor marriage, and it is not long before 
this marriage swells the statistics that make mixed marriages the 
undesirable unions they are. If these “answers to Father’s objec- 
tions” were made to him personally prior to a contemplated court- 
ship and not to a number of friends who sympathize with Mary, 
who is afraid to see him because, “I know he will get mad,” the 
Marys and Johns of to-day might be spared much unhappiness to- 
morrow. 

The danger to a Catholic young man or woman contemplating 
a mixed marriage is twofold; rather it is the one danger, confront- 
ing them at two different periods. It begins in courtship and reaches 
its sad climax in marriage, the very state where the young man or 
woman hoped to find happiness. 

The period of courtship is for all a very important time in life. 
It is a preparation for entering the most binding contract that one 
can make. Only God can undo it. I may enter a business contract. 
If not successful, at least all is not irrevocably lost, because I can 
try another venture. But marriage is for better or worse till God 
dissolves the contract by death. Therefore the young man or 
woman who is keeping company with the intention of an ultimate 
marriage is passing through a most consequential period in life. 
Their choice will make them either a happy father and mother or 
miserable and disgruntled partner for life; yes, more, their choice, 
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since marriage carries with it certain duties and obligations, wil] 
go a long way toward making them happy or unhappy for eternity, 

Again, courtship too often degenerates into license. That license 
is checked only by religious teaching. The Catholic code of morals 
regulating courtship is very different from that obtaining among 
those not of our faith. For the Catholic the time prior to mar- 
riage is a period when love and affection are to be cultivated, but 
not enjoyed. The fruition of love is for the marriage state alone. 
Engagements do not entitle to liberties which a young man would 
not take in the presence of his fiancée’s good Catholic father or 
mother. Lust is not love. For the Catholic, familiarities of this 
nature are just as sinful in a period of engagement as they are out 
of it. For those not of our faith, acts are considered lawful and 
expressions of love, which for the Catholic are mortally sinful and 
forbidden. Now throw together a Catholic girl and a non-Catholic 
young man who shares these erroneous ideas of love, and you make 
it necessary for the Catholic girl to compromise her Catholic prin- 
ciples and with them herself, to retain the love and affection of the 
man she hopes to marry. If she does not yield, he concludes that 
she does not love. For him liberties are not sinful, while for her 
they are very often mortally so. Rather than lose a prospective 
husband in the man she loves, she compromises, hoping for the 
day of marriage when her conscience, so she thinks, will no longer 
trouble her, as she will then be united in lawful wedlock. But once 
married, then her conscience will perpetually trouble her, since then 
there will be no chance of retracing her steps as there was prior 
to her marriage. The differences of religion did not cause estrange- 
ment. She was willing to forget these things. She was so wonder- 
fully absorbed in John. She was willing to forget many things to 
get him. It is only after marriage that she realizes the truth that 
“love is blind” or was blind. 

Now before considering the difficulties which present themselves 
after marriage, let us first review the conditions that one contem- 
plating a mixed marriage must first fulfill. It is no argument for 
mixed marriages to say, “You cannot be more strict than the Church, 
and the Church does grant dispensations.” There must be a grave 
reason for dispensation, and that reason usually is on the part 
of the Church; by this we mean that the Church grants the dis- 
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sation because she fears that those concerned will be married out- 
side the Church if the dispensation is refused, in which case there 
would be danger to their souls’ salvation. To save them from 
this, the Church chooses only the lesser of two evils, with the hope 
that as long as the Catholic party can be kept in the Church there 
will be chance for salvation. But to show her reprobation of such 
marriages she forbids them to be performed in Church, the banns 
must be omitted in order that the faithful may not be scandalized, 
the priest may wear no sacred vestment, and the couple are turned 
away without even a blessing on their union. As regards the un- 
happiness which follows such a marriage, the danger to faith and 
salvation accompanying this union, I will let you draw your own 
conclusions from statistics which we will consider later. ) 

But let us return to the conditions under which this dispensation 
is granted. The non-Catholic is required to sign papers promising 
not to hinder the Catholic party in the free exercise of his or her 
religion. The Catholic party must by good example and moral 
influence endeavor to bring about the conversion of the non-Catholic. 
Lastly the non-Catholic party must agree to bring up the children 
born of the marriage in the Catholic faith. 

Let us consider this condition from a non-Catholic viewpoint. 
The non-Catholic does not believe in the truths of ‘““Mary’s Church.” 
Yet Mary asks him to bring up their children in a religion which 
he believes is wrong. Is it any wonder that so many pledges are 
not fulfilled? Is it any wonder that the papers are signed simply to 
get the girl in marriage? Non-Catholics are not blessed with the 
gift of our faith, yet in justice and charity, we must believe they 
have strong convictions about their own faith. I had a non-Catholic 
girl remark to me once, “Why, Father, I cannot sign this paper. 
Do you expect me to teach my children something which I believe 
is wrong? I would consider it sinful'to do so.” But it was she 
who was wrong, though in good faith, for she later entered the 
Church. Yet withal she was conscientious about not signing. She 
was the exception, for two out of three who sign do so simply to 
get a husband or wife with no intention of keeping the pledge. 

The dispensation is sent for. Mary wants to know “if it would 
_ be all right, Father, if a friend of John’s might stand up at the 


marriage. He is not Catholic, but John does not understand these 
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things, and I thought it might be all right.” She is a little “put 
out” to find it is all wrong. A week later a limousine draws up 
in front of the rectory. Passersby whisper: “Must be a mixed 
marriage,” as Mary enters the priest’s house on the arm of her 
friend, accompanied by two Catholic witnesses. They are out again 
in five minutes. 

The parlor marriage is over and it is not long before the con- 
science which permitted sinful liberties in courtship, but which 
looked to marriage for peace, finds that there is no peace. On the 
contrary, a terrible dilemma is met. It is either abstinence from 
the Sacraments with the attendant eventual loss of faith, or the 
fear of a possible divorce if Catholic principles of marriage are 
not relinquished. It is caused by the non-Catholic’s idea of mar- 
riage; that is, in plain words, that birth control is lawful, that 
neither the law of nature nor the law of God prohibits the prevent- 
ing of conceived life. This practice, so destructive of Divine pur- 
poses, is diametrically opposed to Catholic teaching. God punished 
this sin terribly in His dealings with His Chosen People. He is 
punishing it terribly now. The toll of souls which will be lost to 
heaven at judgment because of it will be appalling. God designed 
the marriage state for the perpetuation of the human family. Man 
is free to enter it or not. But if he chooses marriage, he is not 
free to violate with impunity the laws of God. The pulse of life 
which his parents gave to him, he is not free to keep from the 
hearts of those, who in the divine decrees, should be his children. 
If he perverts the sacred end of marriage God will exact His 
penalty in eternity. 

That is Catholic doctrine. Therein lies the reason of the Church's 
hostility- to mixed marriages. Non-Catholics have not the same 
convictions. Birth control for them is not sinful. For the Catholic 
it is mortally so. Hence you can see the dissension, the torture of 
conscience, the danger to faith in a mixed marriage. The Catholic 
party cannot yield. If she does, she is denied the Sacraments and 
ultimatly her faith is thereby threatened. The other alternative 
is divorce proceedings, which in all probability will be instituted 
by her husband. The Catholic party, the Catholic girl, knows this, 
she fears it. The only way she has to prevent it is to give up her 
faith. This she does, and with it her soul. 
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She heard, she knew, she was warned of these dangers. Her 
priests sounded the warning time and time again. Because of their 
warning they were characterized as too harsh, too stern on their 
stand against mixed marriages. They counseled their young people 
against keeping company with non-Catholics, but to no avail. She 
had the same story everyone else had when she came to arrange 
for her marriage. “Oh, John is not that kind, Father. He is well 
disposed toward the Church and comes to Mass with me once in 
a while.” Yes, he went to Church with her for the same reason 
that he signed the papers for a dispensation—simply to get her to 
wife. Then he broke his promise, his promise to permit her the free 
exercise of her religion. The free exercise of her religion does not 
alone mean the going to Church on Sundays and Holy days. Of 
vital importance to her are her marital obligations as a Catholic, 
obligations that are binding on her soul, with consequences eternal. 
And these obligations to her Maker she is not allowed to fulfill. 
And no one knows this as the Catholic priest knows it to whom 
these misguided souls come for counsel. “I cannot go on living 
this way. Before I was married I went to the Sacraments every 
week. Now I cannot go at all. If I insist on my rights, I know my 
husband will leave me.” What can be done? She asks for counsel 
now when nothing can be done. She refused it when something 
could have been done, namely, break off her association with “John 
who is disposed toward the Church.” But no! The priest was 
too severe. He was unreasonable in his stand on mixed marriages. 
He did not “know John.” He knew John better than she herself 
knew him, from the tears and the sorrows of Catholic wives who 
married “Johns.” He knew him from the statistics on mixed mar- 
tiages, statistics that tell the sad story of warnings unheeded, of 
homes that are wrecked, of children lost to the faith, of souls that 
swell the toll of the damned. Sixty-six per cent. of the children 
born of mixed marriages are lost to the faith, Why? Because 
their Catholic mother lost her own for the reasons I have explained. 
Two out of every three pledges signed are broken. And they are 
broken because of the non-Catholic idea of marriage. And the 
Catholic girl who has contracted such a marriage must consent 
to their being broken, or else face the possibility of divorce, and 
thereby lose her husband. These figures are alarming when one 
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considers that those lost to the Church are likely lost to God for aff 
eternity. You have money to invest. Suppose you have the means 
of knowing that in a certain proposal there are two chances out of 
three that you will lose your money. Would you invest in it? Ye 
where it is a matter, not of a life’s earnings, but of a soul’s eternal 
welfare, you have Catholic boys and girls heedlessly entering mixed 
marriages, without any thought of the consequences, without ears 
for the warnings sounded, because “John is not like others,” and 
“Gertrude is broad-minded.” Parents, too, are seemingly uncon- 
cerned with whom their children go. If Catholic parents have the 
eternal welfare of their children at heart, they will do all in their 
power to dissuade their sons and daughters from keeping company 
with non-Catholics. If Catholic young men and women love their 
religion above everything on earth, they will not take the chance 
of losing it by a mixed marriage, and of denying to their children 
the faith which their own parents gave to them. 












BIBLICAL STUDIES 
By J. Stmon, O.S.M., S.T.B. 






The Virgin Birth 

After all, the world is advancing, even when it seems to retro 
grade. Thus veteran defenders of the Church and of her deposit 
of revelation can still recall the ’mythical school,” which practically 
made a Christ but a legendary figment of the imagination. But 
nowadays even the most rabid deniers of His Divinity admit the 
reality of His human nature, derived as to body from a real Mother. 

However, as was long ago foretold by Simeon, that Mother—the 
genuineness of whose virginal motherhood was evinced most patently 
by her compassion beneath the Cross of the dying Jesus—was ever 
to be the test, the ultimate touchstone of true belief in her divine 
Son: “ . . . and thine own soul a sword shall pierce, so that 
their deepest thoughts ( S:adroyruor ) may be revealed out of the 
hearts of many” (Luke ii. 35). One cannot sincerely honor Christ 
as God, and at the same time dishonor Mary as not the Mother 
of God. And, if Mary be the Mother of God, that motherhood 
cannot be held in a manner that would imply in Mary any deroga- 
tion of that which is by nature in itself higher than motherhood, 
namely her virginity. For, God’s dealings by grace with nature 
do not destroy but rather perfect the latter.’ 

The perpetual virginity of the Mother of Christ, as defined by 
the Lateran Council*® of 649, and ever held by the members of the 
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10f particular interest in this connection are the words of Father Lépicier, 
0.S.M., at the Montreal Eucharistic Congress (September 1910): “Is it not a 
striking fact that where belief in Mary is languishing or dead, faith in the 
Eucharist is likewise lukewarm or quite wanting? Is it not true that Protestants 
have rejected in its entirety the cultus of the Eucharist together with the cultus 
of Our Lady, whilst the Greek schismatics, by whom Mary is held in high honor, 
have at the same time kept both the faith and the cultus of the Real Presence of 
Jesus in the Blessed, Sacrament? And is it not an even more striking indication 
of the intimate union existing between faith in Mary and faith in the Eucharist, 
that the Anglican Ritualists—who are returning to faith in the Real Presence, to 
the extent of maintaining against all the validity of Anglican ordinations, so as 
not to have to avow their altars to be deprived of the Real Presence—are at the 
same time reconciled to the Catholic teaching concerning the Motherhood and the 
privileges of Mary?” Relations de la Trés Sainte Vierge avec le Trés Saint 
Sacrement, p. 17. 

2 Summa, I, q. 1, a. 8, ad 2um. 

2“Si quis . . . non confitetur . . . Dei Genitricem . . . absque 
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Church, is implied in many passages of the Sacred Scriptures, but 
perhaps nowhere in the Old Testament is it so clearly indicated as 
in the great Isaic Virgin Prophecy (Is. vii. 1-16a). 


ANTECEDENTS AND BACKGROUND OF THE IsaAiIc VIRGIN PropHecy 


ie on. gn na aetna —— = ae 


To grasp the basic implications of this prophecy it is necessary 
to bear in mind the broad Providential background of the words 
and deeds of Isaias, God’s prophet, and Achaz, scion of the Davidic 
line, on that fateful day by “the conduit of the upper pool, in the 
way of the Fuller’s field” (Is. vii. 3). 


In the Protoevangel given after the Fall, God had promised that 
the Messias would come as the “seed of the Woman” (Gen. iii. 15), 
—already then (let it be noted) emphasizing the Mother and mak- 
ing no mention of paternal origin. Next, after Abraham’s call, 
by a divine covenant (Gen. xvii. 4-7) the Messias is foretold as 
coming of Isaac’s stock (Gen. xxi. 12; Rom. ix. 7; Heb. xi. 18), 
to be a blessing to all the nations of earth (Gen. xxii. 18)—Ismael 
being cast forth. Jacob upon his deathbed in Egypt announces the 
future Messias to be of the regal line of Juda (Gen. xlix. 10), 
Ruben, the first-born, now being rejected (Gen. xlix. 4). Sub- 
sequently the Abrahamic covenant is renewed more specifically with 
the Davidic dynasty, as announced first of all by the mouth of 
Nathan (II Kings vii. 12-14) and poetically recorded later by 
Ethan the Ezrahite (Ps. Ixxxviii. 4-36): “TI have made a covenant 
with my chosen one; I have sworn to David my servant: ‘Thy seed 
will I establish forever; And I will build up thy throne unto gen- 
eration and generation.’ I will make his seed to endure forevermore, 
And his throne as the days of heaven.” But, this divine covenant), 
with the Davidic dynasty, for the undiminished perfection of its 
carrying out, was conditioned upon the faithfulness to God of the 
House of David, as is noted in many passages of Scripture (II Kings 
vii. 14b; III Kings viii. 25; ix. 6; xi. 39; II Par. vi. 16; vii. 19, 
etc.), and stands out with special clearness in the Psalm quoted 
(Ps. Ixxxviii. 31-33): “And if his children forsake my law and 
walk not in my judgments: If they profane my justices and keep 
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semine concepisse ex Spiritu Sancto, et incorruptibiliter eam genuisse, indissolubili 
permanente et post partum eiusdem virginitate, condemnatus sit.” Denzinger, 
Enchiridion, n. 256 (204 
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= 
not my commandments: I will visit their iniquities with a rod and 
their sins with stripes. But my mercy I will not take away from 
him, nor will I suffer my truth to fail.” 

Alas, for “only three years” (II Par. xi. 17) did Roboam, 
Solomon’s son, continue to walk before the Lord as David his 

ndfather had done, and to keep God’s “justice and command- 
ments” (II Par. vii. 17). But after that “he did evil, and did not 
set his heart to seek the Lord” (II Par. xii. 14). And for the next 
two hundred years the history of the Davidic dynasty in its suc- 
ceeding kings shows a continual vacillation between loyalty to God 
and the service of idols,—a vacillation which, despite occasional 
strong swings back to Yahweh (as in the reforms of Joas and 
Joatham),* on the whole tended more and more towards complete 
defection from God. 

With Achaz’ accession (736 B.C., Sanday’s chronology) the 
time for a definite decision drew nigh. In His long-suffering pa- 
tience God, although again and again sending corrective, warning 
punishments upon Juda at the hands of its enemies, had never yet 
formally broken with the Davidic dynasty, always extending op- 
portunity for repentance. But with Achaz, who “cast statues for 
Baalim” and “sacrificed victims to the gods of Damascus” (II Par. 
XxViii. 2-4, 23-25), and by these and other wicked acts openly 
“provoked the Lord the God of his fathers to wrath,” the season 
had come for a formal decision between the House of David and 
God,—as to whether the alliance by which Yahweh was the “God- 
with them” of Juda should be carried out in its fullness, or the 
Davidic dynasty should punitively be deposed in a manner and 
degraded from its unique position before the world, whilst yet 
the essentials of God’s covenant should be observed. For, although 
“man, whose cooperation God deigned to regard as necessary 
(for the fulfillment of His messianic promises), failed; yet not there- 
fore did God fail. His promises will be fulfilled, not indeed in the 
same manner as they would have been fulfilled had Israel remained 
faithful, but in God’s own way, and in a spiritual manner.”* 

The crisis came early in Achaz’ reign. In the summer of 735 


‘IV Kings xii. 2; II Par. xxvii. 2, etc. 
5 Pope, Catholic Student’s Aids to the Bible, I, p. 232 (London, 1918). 
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B.C., Rasin, king of Damascus or Syria, in alliance with Phacee, 
king of Israel, strove to have Achaz of Juda join their league againg 
Assyria. Failing in this, they organized a military expedition which 
was to depose Achaz and set up a certain “son of Tabeel” as king 
over Juda. When the news of this reached Jerusalem, Achay’ 
“heart was moved, and the heart of his people, as the trees of the. 
woods are moved with the wind” (Is. vii. 2). The king of Juda 
had to make a momentous decision. Should he, relying upon the 
ancient covenant made by Yahweh, which promised perpetuity to 
the Davidic dynasty, face his enemies in a confidence founded upon 
trust in God and let them attempt to wreak their threats of his 
deposition? Or should he, leaning rather upon “common sense” 
and human strategy, sagaciously oppose their machinations by 
calling upon the Assyrian, the common enemy of himself and these 
nearer foes, for help, paying a tributary allegiance to Tiglathphilesar 
as the price of preservation, somehow at least, of his royal position? 





THE DECISION AT THE BRIDGE OF THE FULLER’s FIELD 


When the report of the Damascus-Samaria alliance disturbed 
Jerusalem, the prophet Isaias was commanded by God to meet King 
Achaz just outside the north wall of Jerusalem, on the road which 
was called “of the Fuller’s field,” probably at a little bridge crossing 
the canal from the “upper reservoir.” The name of the rendezvous 
is significant, especially in the light of the words of Jeremias, who 
reproaches Jerusalem with her smug self-satisfaction whilst she is 
covered with the filth of following false gods (Jer. ii. 22) : “Though 
thou wash thyself with lye and multiply to thyself the soap-herb, 
thou art stained in thy iniquity before Me, saith the Lord God,’— 
and of Malachy, who says of the future Messias in His relations 
to Jewry; that He shall be “like a refining fire, and like the fuller’s 
herb, . . . and He shall purify the sons of Levi” (Mal. ii. 
2-3). 

Isaias is to be accompanied by his son, whose name Shear Yashub, ° 
“A remnant-shall-turn-back,” was in itself an augury whose sig- 
nificance is expatiated upon elsewhere in Isaias: “The remnant of 
Israel, and they that shall escape of the House of Jacob, shall lean 
no more upon him that striketh them (4. e., Assyria and Babylonia), 
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but they shall lean upon the Lord the Holy One of Israel, in sin- 
cerity” (Is. x. 20).° 

King Achaz, it may be conjectured, was superintending prepara- 
tions for a possible coming siege, on the more gently sloping north 
side of Jerusalem, where hostile armies generally encamped (see 
Is, xxxvi. 2). The king was probably planning to go forth to the 
borders to meet his enemies, and weighing in his mind the advis- 
ability of enlisting the aid of Assyria at the cost of independence. 
The prophet draws near to the ruler of Juda and says to him, in 
substance: “Remain quietly in Jerusalem. Do not be frightened 
into going forth against this alliance, whose two kings are but like 
the smoldering ends of a faggot, whose fire will soon be dead 
Thus saith the Lord God: Their scheme (Sovd%) shall 
not be realized. For, there shall be but short shrift for 
Ephraim and Syria, of which Rasin and Phacee are rulers 
And thus likewise if you, O House of David, will not believe, will 
not trust in God, neither shall you contimue to rule.” This was the 
final warning appeal to the reigning house to return to that con- 
fidence in God which had made Josaphat, one of the most exemplary 
kings of Juda, exclaim when confronted with a critical situation 
similar to that which lay before Achaz: “Hear me, ye men of Juda, 

trust in the Lord your God and you shall be secure: be- 
lieve in his prophets, and all things shall succeed well” (II Par. xx 
20). 

But King Achaz seems to remain silent, unable to make up his 
mind to the utter trust which Yahweh demands. He is sunk ir 
crass materialism : the supernatural to him is dim and remote, whilst 
the armies of his enemies are already mobilizing. A supernatural 
portent given now may yet strengthen and save Achaz’ faith, and 
thus assure the continuation of the Davidic line in undiminished 
splendor. But, what sign shall be given to such a skeptic? God, 
in His merciful condescension to human ignorance, will set no 
limits: He will even leave the proof-portent to the king’s own 
choice. “Ask thee a sign of the Lord thy God,” resumes the 
prophet, “down to the very depth of hell or up to the very zenith 

* The symbolic significance of his own and his children’s names is emphasized 


by Isaias himself: “Look at me and my children whom the Lord hath given 
me for a sign and for a portent in Israel from the Lord of hosts” (Is. viii. 18). 
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of the sky above.” At last the king sullenly opens his mouth to 
growl forth a cynical answer, alluding scoffingly to the words of 
Deuteronomy (vi. 16): “I will not ask,—for, I would not wish to 
‘tempt the Lord’” (Is. vii. 12). | 

The die has been cast, the decision made. At that moment Juda, 
as personified in its ruler of the House of David, formally set its 
feet on the road which led away from Yahweh even into the court- 
yard of Pilate’s palace, where that rejection of Juda’s God was so 
terribly reéchoed in the cry: “Away with this man! . . . We 
have no king but Czsar” (John xix. 15). God had offered a sign, 
and it had been insultingly rejected. And now one day Israel mock- 
ingly will call for sign, but a sign will not be given them: “Save 
thine own self! If thou be the Son of David, come down from the 
cross!” “He saved others; Himself He cannot save. If He be King 
of Israel, let Him now come down from the cross, and we will 
believe Him”! (Matt. xxvii. 42). Ah! then indeed did Simeon’s 
sword of sorrow pierce the heart of the Virgin Mother, when there 
sounded in her ears the final rejection by Israel, her own beloved 
people, of faith in its God and Messianic King. And she herself, 
as the Virgin Mother standing beneath the Cross, was the living, 
present sign of that first formal rejection in Isaias’s day. 

God may be mocked, but His designs will not be frustrated by 
man’s proud perversity, and His dread punishments will fall at last. 
So from the fearless prophet’s lips now roll thunderingly the dire 
accents of the doom of the Davidic line: “Hear you, therefore, 
since you have rejected Yahweh, O House of David! Is it too 
small a thing that you should weary men with your mockeries, so 
that now you dare to vex my God also?” In offering the sign to 
Achaz the prophet had spoken of Yahweh as “thy God”; the king 
had scornfully rejected the implication by calling Him simply “the 
Lord.” Isaias now calls attention to the withdrawal of Yahweh 
from the renegade to those who remain faithful, even if they are 
but a “remnant,” by speaking of Him as “my God.” He con- 
tinues: “Therefore (since you have refused a sign in your favor) 


God Himself will give you a terrific sign that, as you have rejected 
Him, will in turn indicate your own rejection from the earthly 
glory which He has destined for you in the coming of the Messias. 
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Behold, a lowly, hidden zirgin shall be the Woman to conceive and 
bear a son who shall be indeed ‘God-with-man’”’ (Is. vii. 14). 


PRIMARY PUNITIVE SIGNIFICANCE 


The House of David had insultingly rejected Yahweh as its God, 
and Yahweh in turn deposes the Davidic dynasty from the full 
glory of His promises, whilst yet keeping inviolate the substance 
of His covenant. Did the essence of this degradation consist in the 
fact that the House of David in its formal, male line, should have 
no immediate part in the advent of the Messias? that no member 
of David’s race should glory in being the father of Christ? and 
that His Mother should be a virgin, knowing not man (Luke 1:34) ? 
It is not hereby implied, of course, that had Israel remained faith- 
ful God would have become incarnate through the intervention of 
the Davidic male line, although this was possible. But, as St. 
Thomas notes, “st Christus natus fuisset de concubitu coniugali, 
peccatum originale contraxisset. Hoc autem esset inconveniens, 
cum ipse ad hoc venisset in mundum ut peccata nostra tolleret” 
(In Mattheum, x. 18). The precise manner in which God’s om- 
nipotence and wisdom would have brought about the Incarnation 
in the above hypothesis, is unknown. It is sufficient to recognize 
that it was modified so as to have also a punitive aspect for renegade 
Israel. That a meed of earthly glory would congruently have ac- 
companied the Messias-King and His chosen people, Israel, had the 
latter remained faithful, can scarcely be denied. Indeed Jewish 
non-spiritual exegesis of the Messianic promises confidently deduced 
such earthly glory. But now all this was to be changed. Instead 
of being born of a royal princess in David’s castle at Jerusalem, 
the Messias is to come into the world in a sheepfold at Bethlehem, 
where His ancestor David had dwelt in obscurity before God made 
him Israel’s king. He is to be born of a poor, unknown girl, whose 
husband at one time had in mind to cast her off as the mother of an 
illegitimate child. Instead of manifesting Himself wondrously in 
the Temple upon His coming, the Messias would be presented 
therein as an ordinary babe, and He would work His first miracle 
far from there, in heathen Galilee. And at the end of His earthly 
function, instead of sitting in majestic power in judgment upon 
the non-Jewish world, with the great ones of faithful Israel as 
accessors, He would Himself be judged by the world, and by both 
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Jew and Gentile condemned to a disgraceful death, with the mock. 
ing placard over His Head: “This is Jesus the King of the Jews” 
(Matt. xxvii. 37). And His Mother would share in all His shame. 
Thus opprobriously would end the Davidic dynasty. 





Something of the lowliness and poverty of Christ’s childhood, 
is indicated by the continuation of Isaias’s doom-message, especially 
if one follow the exegesis indicated by the Septuagint translators 
as current long before the fixation of the present Hebrew text. 
“Butter and honey shall He eat, even though* He shall know to 
reject evil and choose good long before a child ordinarily knows 
how to distinguish right from wrong” (Is. vii. 15-16a).® He 
shall appear as an immature infant when indeed He is the All-wise 
God, and shall eat the food of human childhood, whose limitations 
His Divine nature nevertheless infinitely transcends. 


The rest of Isaias’s words in this chapter offer little difficulty. 
Having pronounced the doom of David’s line, the prophet returns 
to Achaz himself and the impending invasion: and the verification 
of what he says then will-in turn serve as a sign of the future ac- 
complishment of the primary prophecy. “The land of whose two 
kings thou art in terror, will be abandoned. But upon thee, and 
upon thy people, and upon the house of the father, will Yahweh 
bring, through the king of Assyria, days that have not come since 
the time of the separation of Ephraim from Juda. And it shall 
come to pass in that day that the Lord shall whistle for the fly that 
is in the uttermost parts of the rivers of Egypt, and for the bee 
that is in the land of Assyria .” (Is. vii. 16a-25). And the 
sequel proved the prophet’s prediction. Achaz, contrary to Isaias’s 
opening counsel, did go forth to meet his allied enemies, and suf- 
fered a sharp defeat at their hands (II Par. xxviii. 5-15). They 
pursued him to the walls of Jerusalem, and there “besieged Achaz, 
but were not able to overcome him” (IV Kings xvi. 5), and there- 
upon abandoned their project. The subsequent despoliation of the 


7 St. Jerome’s ut here cannot be telic, but must be taken as in Ovid’s “Ut desint 
vires, tamen est laudanda voluntas,” if it is to make sense. 

8 The present Hebrew (and Vulgate) reading, which connects Is, vii. 15-16a 
with Is. vii. 16b, seems to be the product of an uncalled for paralleling harmoniza- 
tion with Is. viii. 3-4, and entrains awkward difficulties, such as conditioning the 
time of a near-future event upon that of one in the remote future. The Sep- 
tuagint reading, whilst not free from suspicion of doubling, seems to point to a 
more paradoxical but probably more correct text. 
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== 
und of both Israel and Juda at the hands of Assyria, Egypt, and 
Babylonia, is a matter of history. 

To change a human evil into a greater good seems to be a char- 
acteristic of God’s dealings in the world: He brings it about that 
“where sin abounded, grace did more abound” (Rom. v. 20). Thus 
also in this case the defection of the Davidic dynasty in its very 
punishment entrained even greater glory and consolation, No father 
of the Davidic line did the Messias have, but by that very fact He 
became “the firstborn among many brethren” (Rom. viii. 29), 
who, like Himself, “are born, not of blood, nor of the will of the 
flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God” (John i. 13), and there- 
fore are not confined to the narrow limits of Hebrew nationality, 
but are scattered over all the earth in the mighty spiritual Mes- 
sianic Kingdom, as whose members they cry ever to their God: 
“Our Father, who art in Heaven” (Matt. vi. 9). And because 
God is their Father, as He alone is the Father of Christ, they also, 
in the person of St. John, the favorite disciple and their representa- 
tive type beneath the cross, could be made spiritually children of 
Christ’s Virgin Mother, by the Testament of their omnipotent Elder 
Brother: “Woman, behold thy son. . . Behold thy Mother” 
(John xix. 26-27). 

The “Virgin Birth” is thus related to men’s brotherhood with 
Christ and sonship to God, “and if sons, heirs also; heirs indeed 
of God, and joint-heirs with Christ” (Rom. viii. 17). And the 
vindication of the “Virgin Birth” is intimately connected with the 
vindication of God’s greatest mercy, the Incarnation, by which He 
became truly Emmanuel, “God-with-man,” and of that highest 
dignity of men whereby they are made “partakers of the Divine 


nature” (II Pet. i. 4). 











CHRIST AND THE LABOR WORLD 
By JosepH Hussein, S.J., Ph.D. 


In any study of the labor question in the New Testament we myst 
naturally be concerned first and foremost with the sacred person 
of the great Messias. Whom do we consider the Son of Man to 
be? Everything depends on that. With Peter we answer without 
a shadow of doubt or hesitation: “Thou art Christ, the Son of the 
living God.”* Foretold to Adam after the Fall in the promise of 
the Woman and her Child,’ more clearly revealed in course of time 
to Patriarchs and Prophets, He finally came at the period made 
known to Daniel,® and in the place pointed out by Micheas: “And 
thou, Bethlehem Ephrata, art a little one among the thousands of 
Juda; out of thee shall he come forth unto me that is to be the ruler 
in Israel; and his going forth is from the beginning, from the days 
of eternity.”* Very God of very God, however many, may wish 
to deny this claim. 


Although He chose for his lineage the royal House of David, 
yet He willed to come only when the scepter should have passed 
from the hands of its rulers, as Jacob had foretold. Not in the 
marble palace of Solomon did He wish to make His abode, but in 
the obscure dwelling of Joseph the Carpenter in despised Nazareth, 
one of the millions in the labor world, but royal of heart, and chosen 
out of all the generations of the earth for the foster-father of the 
Word Incarnate. Of a maiden Mother was He to be born, since 
only of a pure virgin could the word almah be understood in the 
Messianic prophecy of Isaias: “Behold a virgin shall conceive and 
bear a son, and His name shall be called Emmanuel,” 7. ¢., “God 
with us.’”* Yet though of kingly lineage and of all mere creatures 
the highest in God’s regard, she, too, was to be of lowly estate, the 
humble wife of a laborer whose hands were rough with daily toil. 
And as for Christ Himself, the Incarnate God, how full of meaning 


1 Matt. xvi. 16. 
2 Gen. iii, 15. 
3 Dan. ix. 24-26. 
4 Mich. v. 2. 

53 Gen. xlix. 10. 
6 Isaias vii. 14. 
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the words of the Psalmist as they fell from His lips: “I am poor 
and in labors from my youth” !’ 

The English version of the Scripture plainly describes the trade 
of Joseph as that of a carpenter. Amazed at the wisdom and 
miracles of Jesus, His townsfolk asked: “Is not this the carpen- 
ter’s son?” and again: “Is not this the carpenter?” This version 
may be taken as entirely correct. The word faber, used in the Latin 
version, for a time led to various suggestions that Joseph might 
have been a smith or even a mason, but the Greek word tekton, in 
its particular context, referring evidently to a definite trade, is ac- 
curately rendered by “carpenter.” 

Into the home of a manual worker, therefore, the Eternal Word 
wished to be born; the same trade which Joseph practiced, He, too, 
followed, and in the declining days of Joseph and after his death, 
Christ must have become the sole bread-winner in that little house 
of Nazareth where Mary quietly did her household duties, spinning 
the wool for the needed garments, spreading the plain board for 
the frugal meal, and with the labor of her hands, keeping all things 
fresh and pure. Did the New Testament teach us nothing more 
regarding labor, it would already have taught us amply enough 
to raise the humblest occupations to the summit of dignity and 
glory. 

That with the opening of His public ministry Christ must have 
discontinued the regular practice of His trade would seem to be 
clear. His time was now intensely occupied with instructing His 
Apostles, teaching the people and going about doing good. His 
own disciples were bidden by Him to eat and drink in the houses 
to which they brought their blessings, “for the laborer is worthy 
of his hire.”* Of Himself we are told that certain women whom 
He had healed, Mary Magdalen, Joanna, the wife of Herod’s 
steward, Susanna, and many others, “ministered to him of their 
substance.’ 

For idleness, the mother of vices, there was no place in His teach- 
ing: “My Father worketh until now; and I work.””® All honest 
labor, head work or hand work, was in honor with Him. The 


TPs, Ixxxii. 16, 
8 Luke x. 7. 
® Luke viii. 2, 3. 
10 John v. 17. 
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one-talent man, who in place of utilizing the gift bestowed on him 
in stewardship, hid it away in a napkin, aroused His divine indigna- 
tion as did Dives, who wasted his wealth in carousing. “Wicked 
and slothful servant,” the former is called in the parable," while 
here, by contrast, is Christ’s “similitude” of a certain rich man 
whose harvests overflowed his barns, but whose folly is thus 
described : 

And he said: This will I do, I will pull down my barns, and will build 
greater; and into them will I gather all things that are grown to me, and my 
sa oe I will say to my soul: Soul thou hast much goods laid up for many years, 
take thy rest; eat, drink and make good cheer. 

But God said to him: Thou fool, this night do they require thy soul of thee; 
and whose shall those things be which thou hast provided ? 22 

Translated into modern terminology, this is the business man who 
having made large dividends adds them to his capital stock, but 
without a thought of the stewardship in which alone all money 
must be held and used. His wife in the same manner thinks only 
of pleasure or social success, as if her wealth belonged to her to do 
with it as she pleased. The same spirit may be found in son or 
daughter, whose main objective in life is sport, luxury or wordly 
ambition. Here is the ruin of an entire family. Hence the reflec- 
tion of Christ on the rich young man whom He really loved, and 
who had hitherto, indeed, fully observed the law, though he could 
not bring himself to renounce his riches that he might follow Christ 
more closely : 


How hardly shall they that have riches enter into the kingdom of God! . . . 
It is easier for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle, than for a rich 
man to enter the kingdom of God.18 


Yet, by the grace of God, and the rich man’s correspondence 
with it, He tells us, such a thing is possible, “for all things are pos- 
sible with God.”** In the kingdom of Christ he who would be 
greater among his brethren must be their minister, and he who 
would be the first must be the servant of all: “For the Son of man 
also is not come to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give 
his life a redemption for many.”** 


11 Matt. xxv. 26. 
12 Luke xii. 18-20. 
138 Mark x. 23, 25. 
14 Mark x. 27. 

15 Mark x. 45. 
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Wealth, power and genius are in themselves no disqualification 
with God, but neither are they any recommendation. He gives His 
grace to the humble, but on the great in their own estimation He 
looks from afar off. Even sinners, publicans, tax-gatherers, whom 
the self-righteous shunned, attracted the regard of Christ and He 
accepted their invitations to the scandal of the Pharisees. 

In His own lot our Lord was most intimately connected with the 
labor world. Into this He willed to be born, in this He toiled, 
from this He chose His Apostles, to this He particularly appealed 
in His imagery, by this He was followed in crowds made up for the 
great part of slaves and the city proletariat, shepherds and herds- 
men, fishermen and farmers, and in general of much the same 
gathering that under changed conditions finds its place around 
Him to-day where he dwells in their midst in His Eucharistic 
Presence in countless Catholic churches through city, town and 
country. 

Standing out prominently in the parables of our Lord is the doc- 
trine of stewardship. Employer and employed, rich and poor, 
capitalist and laborer, the multi-millionaire and the poor scrub- 
woman cleaning his office by night, are all alike in their general 
position as fellow-servants of God. No one may despise, no one 
may envy the other. There is but one Master in the great house- 
hold of God where all men are fellow-servants, responsible to Him 
for all they do and in particular for the use they make of the posi- 
tion or the talents entrusted to them. There can be question only 
of one servant set over another, of one receiving more, another 
fewer talents to administer. No one is free to do as he pleases, all 
must consult in all things the divine will. God’s own infinite 
attributes forbid Him to yield up His ultimate right of disposition 
over created things. 

The servant set over his fellow-servants—the employer, the capi- 
talist, the foreman or whatever his rank—is responsible to the divine 
Householder not merely for the use he makes of his own time and 
means, but also for the perfect fulfilment of his duties towards his 
fellow-servants : for the hire apportioned to them, the working con- 
ditions provided for them, the moral surroundings secured for 
them, the reasonable possibilities of a worthy human existence and 
a perfect service of God given them and their families. The 
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laborer’s position is obviously far easier and his responsibility fay 
less, but he is bound just as well to the complete and accurate fy). 
filment of his own obligations. His responsibility, too, is to his ong 
supreme Master, God. 

Above all things Christ demands the most perfect mutual love, 
forbearance and consideration among God’s fellow-servants, for 
in two Commandments He has summed up all the law and the 
prophets: the Commandments of the love of God and the love of 
our neighbor. In loving our neighbor for the love of God, as 
indeed we are bound to do, we embrace both Commandments in one. 
This, therefore, is the law of Christ in all our industrial and com. 
mercial as well as social and domestic relations: service through 
love, and that love ultimately divine love, loving our neighbor in 
God and God in our neighbor. 
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PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 


By Bishop Joun S. VauGcuan, D.D. 


Jesus Christ, Our Model of Mortification 


As Our Blessed Lord taught us by His example the great lesson 
of humility, so did He teach us the equally necessary lesson of 
mortification. If no one ever humbled himself so profoundly as the 
Only-Begotten Son of God, so no one ever practiced such severe 
and such continuous self-abnegation. St. Paul says: “Christ pleased 
not Himself” (Rom. xv. 3). From the cradle to the grave, His 
entire life was one continual martyrdom. So that the Scriptures 
describe Him as “a man of sorrows, and acquainted with infirmity” 
(Isaias liii. 3). “He bore our infirmities and carried our sorrows” 
to such an extreme degree that “we have thought Him as it were 
a leper, and as one struck by God, and afflicted. He was wounded 
for our iniquities, He was bruised for our sins.” And this through 
no mere accident or force of circumstances, but because of His own 
deliberate and free choice. “He was offered because it was His 
own will, and He opened not His mouth,” but suffered Himself to 
be “led as a sheep to the slaughter” (Isaias liii. 7). When but eight 
days old, He shed His blood in His circumcision, and He continued 
from that day practicing penance more and more severely until 
at last He was stretched in excruciating agony, naked and helpless 
upon the infamous gibbet of the Cross. 

We are the members of that Thorn-crowned head, so let us bear 
in mind that if He suffered so severely, it was in order “to leave 
us an example, that we might follow in His footsteps’ (1 Peter 
ii, 21). 

Now, it should be noted that it formed no part of God’s origimal 
design that man should practice penance. Pain is recognized as 
an evil, in the natural order and one which we have brought upon 
ourselves. God’s intention in creating man was that he should be 
perfectly happy and contented, and wholly unacquainted with sor- 
row and suffering. He formed him at the beginning innocent and 
joyous. He even surrounded him with all that could give him 
pleasure, and that could administer to his needs, and promote his 
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well-being. And, had man only remained faithful and obedient, 
he never would have experienced either agony or grief. On the 
contrary, his years on earth would have passed in peace and pleasure, 
and would have been followed, not by a painful death, but by a 
painless translation to a state of eternal and supernatural felicity 
and blessedness in heaven. Such is the infinite goodness of God, 

But, as the Psalmist reminds us, “when man was in honor, he 
did not understand, but became like the senseless beasts” (Ps. xlviii, 
13). He failed to realize his high dignity and exalted privileges, 
and closing his ears to the voice of conscience, and to the commands 
of God, he listened to the seducer, and at his suggestion and advice, 
rebelled against his Sovereign Lord, and refused to submit to His 
authority. What was the consequence? Sin, once committed, 
produced forthwith disorder and dire confusion within his own 
being, and without him as well as within. The soul and body were 
created in the first instance for one another, and perfect harmony 
reigned between them. But sin disturbed this reign of peace, 
and tore them asunder by introducing conflicting interests, leaving 
each striving and struggling for the mastery. 

Originally, the body, with all its senses and organs and cravings, 
was in complete subjection to the soul, that ruled and governed this 
wondrous microcosm with undisputed authority. Now this order 
no longer obtains. The body has grown rebellious. It is con- 
stantly disputing the rights of the soul, and usurping its authority, 
and striving to dethrone it. It craves for sensual delights, for 
fleshy satisfactions, for comforts, and gratifications, and for material 
riches that may secure them. The soul is ever on the defensive, it 
is obliged to fight for its very life, and to put forth all its strength 
and power to escape being dragged down, and trampled into the 
mire and filth of sin. It is a hard and stubborn battle, and goes 
on with varying results, till the night of death closes over the 
field, and puts an end to the conflict. ‘Man shall go forth to his 
work and to his labor until the evening” (Ps. ciii. 23). 

Not a day passes but some blow is struck, and some wound is 
inflicted. Our impulses and attractions are all on the wrong side. 
Our natural tendencies are towards sloth, towards pleasure, towards 
neglect of religion, and towards love of the world, rather than to 
wards the love of God. 
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Calculate the years of our brief life that have already flowed by 
into eternity, and the manner in which we have misspent them. 
How seldom we have taken the higher line, how often we have 
taken the lower; how repeatedly we have followed nature, and how 
rarely we have corresponded with grace: what negligences, what 
omissions, and what injustices have marked our career! And as 
day follows day, till they form into months and years, so our 
offenses also mount up. And each backward step and each venial 
fault, however slight and unnoticed, has its own separate and 
definite penalty. How terrifying to contemplate this ever-growing 
list of sins and infidelities, with its ever-accompanying list of pun- 
ishments! As a spendthrift becomes oppressed by an ever-growing 
weight of debt, till at last he no longer knows how to meet it, and 
would need another life in which to wipe it off, so are we continually 
laying up for ourselves a longer and severer punishment. 

Time hurries us on, so that our childhood, our boyhood, our 
adolescence pass unheeded, and are soon lost to view; and we easily 
forget the thoughts and words and deeds that have stained and 
besmirched the beauty of our souls, during those memorable years. 
But if we have forgotten them, they are still clearly inscribed in 
the memory of God, and will one day be brought in evidence against 
us. Yea. The whole history of our life with all its treasons and 
defects and frailties, its disorderly acts and reprehensible thoughts, 
and uncontrolled desires, will be spread out, as a map, before us, 
when we come to stand for judgment before “the great white 
throne” (Apoc. xx. II). 

The guilt of these sins, if we have been truly contrite, will, of 
course, have been blotted out: but much of the punishment re- 
mains. Yes. Even though Heaven be our home finally, yet we 
shall not actually taste of its joy, nor enter into possession of its 
privileges, till the claims of God’s justice have been fully satisfied, 
and till every sin has been completely atoned for. The door of our 
prison will not yield to our pressure, till we have discharged every 
fraction of the debt. “Amen, I say to you, you shall not go out 
from thence until you have paid the uttermost farthing” (Matt. 
v. 26). 

The Saints of God, even those who worked miracles, and led 
lives of extreme penance, seem to the eyes of men to be without 
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sin, and almost immaculate, yet even they, in reality had a large 
account to settle, since even “the just man shall fall seven times, 
though he shall rise again” (Prov. xxiv. 16), and no Saint, however 
exalted in virtue, except the Ever-Blessed Virgin, lived altogether 
free from imperfections. 


But then, if they often fell through frailty or surprise, they were 
continually settling their accounts, and wiping out their debts, by 
repeated mortifications and severe penances. With them every day 
was a day of self-denial. But we? What are we doing in this way? 
What efforts are we making to satisfy the claims of divine justice? 
We, whose sins are so much more numerous, so much more serious, 
so much more deliberate? Alas! We accomplish little, and scarcely 
even realize the gravity of the situation. 


The law of penance is a divine law, and no one can evade it. 
Since “all have sinned,” as St. Paul says (Rom. iii. 23), so all must 
atone for sin. Since all are included among transgressors, so all 
are included under the law of penance. There may be some too 
delicate or too infirm to undertake the particular forms of penance 
enjoined by the Church. These may apply for a dispensation, but 
even when it is granted, that does not release them from the general 
obligation, which rests upon every sinner, in virtue of his being a 
sinner. Should any person wish to exempt himself from all penance, 
let him first prove himself free from all guilt. When such a blame- 


less soul, such a heroic saint arises amongst us, it will be time enough 


to consider his case. As for ourselves, we know that we must “take 
up our cross and follow Christ daily,” if we are to come after Him. 

But the supreme importance of penance is really not so much to 
atone for past sin, as to arm ourselves against sin in the future, 
and that is the point that I have now most in mind. Let us then 
remember that though penance atones for sin, and appeases the 
anger of God, it has also another far-reaching effect: and that is 
to strengthen us against temptation. It imparts a vigor and a 
certain spiritual robustness and energy to the soul, which goes far 
to ensure victory in the future. It braces up the will, and instils 
habits of self-conquest which are of inestimable service, in our war- 
fare with the devil, the world and the flesh. 

We shall realize this better perhaps, if we pause a moment, to 
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en 
consider, firstly, what sin is, and secondly, the security that a mor- 
tified life gives us against every assault. 

As we have already said, sin is the only enemy we have to fear. 
This becomes clear so soon as we ask ourselves, what is that which 
alone can blast our whole career, rob us of God, deprive us of 
heaven, and hurl us headlong into the abyss? There is but one 
thing, and that is Sin. Yes! No other adversary can accomplish 
any of these things. But sin can do it, and is doing it every day, 
in thousands of cases. It is the source of all our misfortune, and 
of all our misery. 

But what is sin? What precisely is its nature? From what soil 
does it spring? Of what is it born? It is born of an inordinate 
self-love. It springs from a spirit of self-indulgence. It can thrive 
in no other atmosphere. And how is it connected with penance and 
mortification? It is their opposite, their inveterate enemy. One 
is the very antithesis of the other. An act of sin is an act of self- 
indulgence. And an act of penance? Well, an act of penance is 
just the opposite to an act of self-indulgence: it is an act of self- 
conquest. We sin. What has happened? Our evil inclination has 
conquered us. On the other hand, we do penance. Again, I ask, 
what has happened? We have conquered our evil inclination. When 
we sin, our enemy throws us under his feet, and places his heel, as 
it were, upon our head and, trampling upon our prostrate form, 
crushes us to the dust. When, on the contrary, we do penance, we 
throw our enemy, and instead of him placing his heel upon us, it 
is we who place our foot upon him, and vanquish him thoroughly. 
Thus we see how one is opposed to the other. 

From this it follows that to practice penance is to fit and dispose 
ourselves for continual victories. We cannot help being tempted, 
for we are in the world for the express purpose of being tried, but 
we can prevent ourselves being seduced and overcome. 

Men who fall, fall because they have not the courage to prepare 
and dispose themselves for the conflict by acquiring a habit of self- 
denial, even in the lawful things. From this point of view, how 
much wiser are the children of this world than the children of the 
light! We never expect a soldier to expose himself to the enemy, 
in the open field, until after he has been carefully drilled and ex- 
ercised and has acquired some dexterity in the use of arms. Indeed, 
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no man, be he a boxer, a wrestler, a swordsman, a swimmer or 4 
runner attempts to exhibit his strength and prowess in a public 
contest, except after a prolonged period of preparation. He is well 
aware that it would be foolish for him to expect to succeed, without 
previous practice and training. 

Now, if this be deemed so essential in ordinary encounters jn 
the arena or on the race-course, where no issue of grave importance 
is at stake, how much more essential must it be, when the con. 
sequences of success or of failure are so vital, and so bound up with 
our eternal interests. To our shame be it said; wordlings deny 
themselves, and put themselves to endless trouble and pain, for 
purely earthly considerations, while we will do hardly anything 
even for the Kingdom of heaven. Yet they are contending for a 
temporal prize, and we for an eternal one. 

Take two persons of similar age and profession and character, 
but differing in their spiritual training: and then note how dif- 
ferently they are affected by temptation. The one, A, let us suppose, 
has always followed his own inclination. His ruling idea has al- 
ways been to amuse and enjoy himself. He has gone on the plan 
of indulging every inclination to the full, in all that is not actual 
sin. Suddenly, he is brought face to face with some severe tempta- 
tion. The devil incites him to enjoy some forbidden pleasure. He 
knows it is contrary to the law of God. He even realizes that 
heaven or hell will be his portion, according as he acts. But the 
pleasure is so enticing: and he has never yet denied himself any- 
thing. Then how can he begin now? Habit is said to be a second 
nature. He has for years past been forming and establishing a 
habit. But alas! it is a habit of self-indulgence. How is he to 
escape from the tyranny of this habit now: how break the iron 
bonds which he has been forging year after year? Not only 
are the devil and the world and the flesh fighting against him, 
but his own nature conspires with them to encompass his down- 
fall, and to secure his ruin—that effeminate nature that has been 
trained to yield to pleasure and to study its ease on every occasion, 
and never to forego any opportunity of enjoyment. 

What difficulties such a one will experience! What hope can we 
entertain of his ultimate victory? Alas! there seems to be but 
little. 
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Now, how totally different is the position of the individual B, 
who has studied in the school of suffering, and has learned, by 
long and patient practice, the art of self-conquest; yea, who, per- 
haps, has by the grace of God never allowed a day to go by with- 
out undertaking some act of mortification and penance. Such a 
one has his passions well under control. He has often denied them 
and thwarted them in things innocent and lawful, so that now they 
have become as subject to his direction, and as obedient to his will, 
as a thoroughly well-trained horse to every movement of its rider. 
The pleasure is set before him, as it is set before the other, in the 
most alluring and attractive form, everything conspires to invite 
him to indulge himself. True. But remember he is no novice in 
the art of resistance. He has so often turned away from lawful 
pleasures, and so constantly renounced joys that were innocent and 
pure, that now when asked to barter his soul and to sell his God 
for gold or lust, he finds no difficulty in bidding the tempter be- 
gone! He who refuses delights, when they may be lawfully in- 
dulged, is not likely to indulge in those which carry with them 
the most appalling consequences, such as the enmity of God, and 
the sentence of eternal death. 

The life of every Christian should be marked within and without, 
with the Sign of the Cross. “They who are Christ’s have crucified 
their flesh with its vices and concupiscences” (Gal. v. 24). The 
habit of mortification creates a certain stream of tendency which 
is of the utmost importance in our spiritual warfare. Everyone 
knows what a difference it makes to even a strong swimmer, whether 
he is swimming with the stream, or whether he is heading against 
it. In the first case, his advance is easy, rapid, delightful, and he 
moves without any serious exertion. In the second case, he has to 
struggle and exert himself to the utmost and yet makes very little 
progress, in spite of all his efforts. If he pauses for a moment to 
take breath, he is immediately carried down by the current. Or 
compare two cyclists, one riding against the wind, and the other 
in the direction of the wind. The first can scarely force his way, 
even though he puts forth all his strength, and he tires himself out, 
before he has covered even a moderate distance; but the second 
seems to fly along like a bird; and skims over the ground with the 


utmost grace and ease, 
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So is it in the spiritual world. If our whole life is set in the 
direction of mortification: if pain and self-denial become the char- 
acteristic and habit of our conduct; if we embrace the Cross loy- 
ingly in union with our divine Master, then we may indeed be said 
to create a stream of tendency which will be of inestimable service 
to us in our warfare with all the enemies of our salvation. This 
stream of tendency will be to us what the swift current is to the 
swimmer who is following its direction, and what the favorable 
wind is to the cyclist who is riding towards the same point of the 
compass. If, on the contrary, we are habitually soft, flaccid, and 
easy led; if we let nature and inclination have their own way, and 
seldom or never repress our appetites in lawful things, then, when 
the hour of trial comes upon us, we shall be like a swimmer labor- 
ing and toiling with much difficulty and with very doubtful result 
against a powerful and turgid stream. “Be zealous then and do 
penance” (Apoc. iii. 19). “Gird yourselves,’ says the Prophet 
Jeremias, “with hair-cloth, lament and cry, for the anger of the 
Lord is not turned away from us” (iv. 8). Like the great Apostle 
St. Paul, we should be able to say: “I chastise my body, and bring 
it under subjection” (I Cor. ix. 27). “Till we can, in a certain 
sense, detach ourselves from our bodies,” writes Cardinal Newman, 
“our minds will not be in a state to receive divine impressions, and 
to exert heavenly aspirations. A smooth and easy life, an unin- 
terrupted enjoyment of the goods of Providence, full meals, soft 
raiment, well-furnished homes, the pleasure of sense, the feeling 
of security, the consciousness of wealth, these, and the like, if 
we are not careful, choke up all the avenues of the soul, through 
which the light and breath of heaven might come to us 
We must, at least at seasons, defraud ourselves of nature, if we 
would not be defrauded of grace’—(J. H. Newman, Parochial 
and Plain Sermons, p. 129). 

In conclusion, let us remember that the two most essential and 
importal virtues we have to practice are humility and mortification. 
No other virtues are so clearly and so conspicuously manifested in 
the life of our Blessed Lord, or so discernible and apparent in His 
whole manner and conduct. And the more we ourselves grow in 
humility and mortification, not merely the more we shall resemble 
Jesus Christ Himself, but the more secure we shall become, and 
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the more capable of resisting and overcoming every danger and 
every temptation. 

He who is truly humble and mortified, offers no weak point in 
his armor for the enemy to break through. If there be no pride 
nor sensuality within our soul, we shall harbor no traitor to betray 
us into the hands of those who seek our ruin, but we shall be strong 
and safe amid even the stormiest sea of temptation. To secure in- 
nocence of life and freedom from sin, we must, above all things, 
be HumMBLE and MortTIFIep. 
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By THE BENEDICTINE Monks oF BucKkFast ABBEY 


The Mass (Continued) 


NoBIs QUOQUE PECCATORIBUS 


In the Memento for the living, the priest has discharged his ob- 
ligation of praying for the Church militant in general and for those 
who have asked him to offer the Holy Sacrifice, or who assist at 
it, in particular. In the Memento of the departed, he has implored 
God’s compassion in behalf of those who are detained in Pur- 
gatory, the prison-house of eternal justice, whence there is no 
escape until full payment has been made, even to the last farthing 
(Matt. v. 26). Now he offers supplication to God in his own 
behalf and that of the ministers of the altar. The Nobis quoque 
is thus a natural sequel to the prayers for the departed. The first 
three words are said aloud, in order to draw the attention of the 
sacred ministers. 

The first condition of efficacious prayer is that it be humble. 
Humility is the acknowledgment of what we are in the sight of 
God, that is, in other words, truth. God is the God of truth—hence 
His love of humility and hatred of pride. “God resisteth the proud, 
but to the humble He giveth His grace” (James iv. 6). And al- 
ready in the Old Law we are told that “The prayer of him that 
humbleth himself shall pierce the clouds . . . And the Lord 
will not be slack” (Eccl. xxxv. 21, 22). 

Then do we walk in truth when we acknowledge ourselves to be 
sinners. “We are all sinners, even the child whose life upon earth 
is but one day,” says the gloss on Job (xiv. 4). On the other hand, 
no sooner do we acknowledge our guilt than God is ready to wipe 
away the stains of our souls. “If we confess our sins, he is faith- 
ful and just, to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all 
iniquity” (I John i. 9). For that reason holy Church bids us 
imitate the humble publican who, standing afar off, would not so 
much as lift up his eyes towards heaven, but struck his breast, 
saying: “O God, be merciful to me a sinner” (Luke xviii. 13). 
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So we are bidden by the rubric to strike our breast whilst saying: 
Nobis quoque peccatortbus. At the same time we raise the voice 
somewhat—elata aliquantulum voce—just enough to be heard by 
those who stand, or kneel, round the altar, in whose behalf the 
priest asks for the intercession of the Saints. We are sinners— 
yet are we also the servants, and dispensers of the mysteries, of 
God, and as such we have a claim upon the liberality of His mercy. 
In fact we do not trust in ourselves, or our merits, nor even in the 
singular dignity vouchsafed to us, which compels men to “account 
of us as the ministers of Christ, and the dispensers of mysteries of 
God” (I Cor. iv. 1). All our hopes are based solely upon the 
unshakable foundation of divine goodness: de multitudine misera- 
tionum tuarum sperantibus, is obviously inspired by the well-known 
psalm verse: Et secundum multitudinem miserationum tuarum, 
dele iniquitatem meam. Holy Church is forever reminding her 
children of the riches of divine compassion. This thought is most 
admirably developed in the very moving prayer which we recite in 
the Mass of the eleventh Sunday after Pentecost: “Almighty, 
eternal God, the plenty of whose compassion exceeds both our 
merits and our desires, pour out Thy mercy upon us; that so Thou 
mayest forgive that which fills our conscience with fear, and mayest 
even grant what we dare not ask for.” 

Partem aliquam et societatem donare digneris, cum tuis sanctis 
Apostolis et Martyribus. We ask but for some share in the fel- 
lowship of Apostles and Martyrs. It is a demand reminiscent of 
what we read in the Epistle to the Colossians, wherein St. Paul 
bids us give thanks to God the Father “who hath made us worthy 
to be partakers of the lot of the Saints in light—partem sortis 
sanctorum in lumine’”’ (Coloss. i. 12). 

Fellowship with the Saints is one of the chief joys of the abode 
of bliss. Companionship with the Angels and Saints is necessary 
to perfect happiness. Heaven is described to us in Holy Scripture 
in terms of a life shared with many: “You are come to mount 
Sion, and to the city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, 
and to the company of many thousands of angels . . . and to 
the spirits of the just made perfect” (Heb. xii. 22, 23). Eternal 
life, says St. Thomas, consists in the sweet companionship of all 
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the Blessed, and this companionship will be most pleasing, for each 
of the elect will have everything in common with all the others 

hence the joy and happiness of each will be great in propor- 
tion to the joy of all” (St. Thomas, In symbol., 39). 

After praying for the blessing of fellowship with all the holy 
Apostles and Martyrs in general, we now ask for the favor of being 
admitted into the society of some Saints in particular. Fifteen 
names are mentioned, viz., those of eight men and seven women 
Saints, all of them witnesses to Christ, for whom they shed their 
blood. This list of Saints is supplementary to that found in the 
Communicantes—those Saints who were not mentioned before the 
Consecration are now honored by having their names uttered in 
the hearing of their Lord who lies upon the altar, the Lamb which 
“though sacrificed, remains yet whole and alive” (St. Andrew, 2nd 
noct.). First comes St. John the Baptist. Some writers have thought 
St. John the Evangelist was meant. But on 27 March, 1824, the 
S. Congregation of Rites declared that St. John was meant, and 
though this decree was rescinded in 1898, we must maintain that 
the Baptist is here to be honored, since the list in the Nobis quoque 
is supplementary to that of the Communicantes and does not repeat 
names there mentioned, not even that of our Lady. St. Stephen 
is the first Martyr, one of the seven deacons appointed by the 
Apostles, “a man full of faith and the Holy Ghost” (Acts vi. 5). 
Matthias took the place in the Apostolic college left vacant by the 
traitor Judas. Barnabas was one of the seventy-two disciples, “a 
good man, and full of the Holy Ghost and of faith” (Acts xi. 24). 
St. Ignatius is said to have been the child whom our Lord one day 
placed in the midst of His Apostles, proposing him as a model of 
humility and simplicity. He died in the Roman Amphitheater, 
under Trajan, in 107. Alexander was Pope in the first years of 
the second century. Marcellinus was a priest and Peter an exorcist 
—hboth were martyred at Rome under Diocletian. Felicitas and 
Perpetua are famous martyrs of Carthage, in the year 202. Agatha 
died for the faith, at Catania, in Sicily, under Decius in 251. Lucy 
was likewise a Sicilian, one of the last victims of the persecution 
of Diocletian; she died at Syracuse, about the year 304. Agnes is 
one of the greatest glories of Rome, of whom the Liturgy says 
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that “in the thirteenth year of her age she lost death and found 
life’ (Resp. I Noct.). St. Cecilia was of a most illustrious family. 
In her tenderest years she had consecrated her virginity to God, 
and to the fragrance of her purity she added the glory of martyrdom, 
toward the end of the second century. Anastasia, a Roman widow, 
died a martyr’s death on the day on which we celebrate the birth- 
day of the King of Martyrs, in the persecution of Diocletian, A.D. 


304. 

These are some of those who “are come out of great tribulation, 
and have washed their robes, and have made them white in the 
Blood of the Lamb. Therefore they are before the throne of God, 
and they serve him day and night in his temple. . . they shall 
no more hunger nor thirst, neither shall the sun fall on them, nor 
any heat. Forthe Lamb . . ._ shall lead them to the fountains 
of life . . .” (Apoc. vii. 14 ss). Of these glorious names 
Benson, describing a Mass, speaks thus: ‘Again the hands opened 
and the stately flood of petition poured on, as though open gates, 
to the boundless sea that awaited it, where the very heart of God . 
was to absorb it into Itself. The great names began to flit past, 
like palaces on a river-brink, their bases washed by the pouring 
Liturgy—vast pleasure-houses alight with God, while near at hand 
now gleamed the line of the infinite ocean” (The King’s Achieve- 
ment, p. 314). 

With these, and all the Saints we beg to have communion and 
fellowship. What exquisite humility and trust there is in the con- 
cluding words of our prayer! intra quorum nos consortium, non 
estimator meriti, sed venie, quesumus, largitor admitie. We have 
here but another version of the petition of the “Te Deum’: eterna 
fac cum sanctis tuis, in gloria numerari, for eternal bliss, in the 
words of Holy Scripture, is the companionship of the elect, hence, 
on the Last Day, the reprobate shall exclaim with dismay: “We 
fools esteemed their life (the Saints’) madness, and their end with- 
out honor. Behold how they are numbered among the children of 
God, and their lot is among the Saints” (Wis. v. 4, 5). So great 
a destiny is infinity beyond our unaided efforts. No doubt, God 
rewards our good works and we may merit the bliss of heaven— 
yet this very possibility of meriting is an effect of God’s gratuitous 
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goodness, for “the goodness and kindness of God our Saviour ap 
peared: Not by the works of justice, which we have done, but 
according to his mercy, he saved us” (Tit. iii. 5). 





The priest concludes his supplication to the Heavenly Father 
with an express mention of His beloved Son: Per Christum 
Dominum Nostrum. There is no Amen—but the priest goes on 
praying: “Through whom, O Lord, Thou dost create, hallow, 
quicken, and bless these Thine ever-bountiful gifts and give them 
to us.” The words hec omnia bona cannot refer to the consecrated 
Elements upon the altar—for they are not bread and wine any 
longer. The most natural explanation of the prayer is to hold, 
with Duchesne, that formerly, at this moment, all kinds of fruits 
were blessed. To this very day the oils are consecrated at this 
moment, in the Mass of Maunday Thursday. According to Du- 
chesne, there can be no doubt that the formula Per quem hec omnia 
was originally preceded by some prayer for the fruits of the earth. 
When the blessing of fruits disappeared from the Canon, the 
prayer remained and is now ‘accomodated’ to the Eucharistic 
Victim. The three blessings over the consecrated Elements are 
attracted by the words sanctificas, vivificas, benedicis. 


The priest now uncovers the chalice, genuflects, rises and taking 
the sacred Host in his right hand, holds it over the chalice and traces 
three crosses with it—then he makes two crosses between the chalice 
and himself. Finally he raises slightly—parwm, says the rubric 
—both chalice and Host, whilst saying omnis honor et gloria. He 
once more places the Host on the corporal, covers the chalice and 
genuflects. The words which accompany this ceremony are a 
famous doxology: Per ipsum, et cum ipso, et in tpso est tibi Deo 
Patri omnipotenti, in unitate Spiritus sancti, omnis honor et gloria. 
All this is said silently. Then, raising his voice, the priest says 
Per omnia se@cula seculorum. All honor and glory belongs to 
God, world without end. The assistants answer Amen, and their 
acclamation of approval and firm faith marks the conclusion of the 
Canon. 


We might wonder why five crosses are traced with the sacred 
Host. The reason is to be found in the fact that the priest has 
taken it into his hands for the “little Elevation,” during which he 
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pronounces the words omnis honor et gloria. Now, since the words 
that precede suggest, or attract, a blessing, it is natural to make it 
with the sacred Host. In like manner we make the sign of the Cross 
with the paten which we take up whilst saying the prayer Libera nos, 
quesumus, Domine. 

There could be no nobler conclusion to the essential part of the 
Mass, the Canon, than the sublime doxology which accompanies 
the “little Elevation.” The Mass is by its very nature a sacrifice 
of praise. It renders infinite glory to God, since it is but the con- 
tinuance of the perfect homage which Jesus Christ rendered to His 
Father during His life, and above all by His death. May we always 
associate ourselves interiorly with the action we perform exteriorly, 
and render to the Blessed Trinity the homage due to its Majesty 
—Per ipsum, et cum ipso, et in ipso est tibi Deo Patri omnipotent, 
in unitate Spiritus Sancti, omnis honor et gloria, per omnia secula 
seculorum. Amen. 





CASUS MORALIS 


The Title of Prescription 


By P. J. Lypon, D.D. 


A penitent confesses that he is worried about the validity of his 
title to money bequeathed to him twenty years before. He has 
been in good faith for this period, but he now discovers that the 
testator himself had no just title and was in bad faith. He says 
furthermore that for a number of years he was under the bona 
fide impression that he had paid a bill, but that he is now convinced 
that the bill was never paid. 

1. What is the title of prescription? 

2. What moral force, if any, have civil laws in the matter of 
prescription? 

The chief concrete titles to property are first occupancy, accession 
or addition, labor, prescription and contract. 

Prescription is a method of acquiring ownership or of becoming 
exempt from certain obligations within the time and according to 
the conditions laid down by the law. 

The object of civil law is the temporal good of the community. 
Now this good is promoted when the law prevents property titles 
from being open to attack throughout a long period of time: when 
litigation is rendered less frequent or is entirely eliminated; when 
fear of losing ownership is precluded; when owners are stimulated 
to carefulness in preserving their property and in presenting their 
just claims within a reasonable time. Such laws are binding in 
conscience. 

Prescription either grants a title or extinguishes an obligation 
(prescriptio acquisitiva et liberativa). In order to acquire title 
under the law of prescription the following conditions must be 
present: 

(a). The object must be prescriptible (res apta). This depends 
on the law, civil or ecclesiastical. Public property cannot be pre- 
scribed by a private individual, but one city or state can prescribe 
against the other. In practice, the law of each state must be con- 
sulted concerning what things may be prescribed. 
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The Church recognizes as valid the civil enactments on prescrip- 
tion, with certain important exceptions to be found in the New 
Code (Canons 1509-1514). Ecclesiastical law renders imprescrip- 
tible certain natural rights such as the right of parents to their 
children; those things which can be obtained only by Apostolic 
privilege; the spiritual rights of which laymen are incapable, such 
as ruling a parish; the limits of parishes, dioceses, etc., where these 
are beyond doubt. There is no extinctive prescription in the mat- 
ter of satisfying for Mass stipends of pious legacies. Hence no 
matter what time elapses, these remain a burden on the estate. 
Moreover, there is no prescriptive title to a benefice which was 
obtained without some title, at least a titulus coloratus. Canon 
1446 allows prescriptive title to a parish if the cleric was in bona 
fide possession of it for three years, even with an invalid title. An 
example would be an appointment to a regular pastorate made by 
an administrator of a vacant diocese or by the vicar general sine 
mandato special. Again, no matter what time intervenes since 
the last Canonical visitation of a community, there is no exemption 
from such visits nor is a parish exempt by prescription from paying 
the cathedraticum. Sacred things which are not in the possession 
of private individuals such as cemeteries, etc., cannot be prescribed 
by private persons. 


Objects falling under the law of prescription and belonging to 
the Apostolic See can be acquired only after the lapse of a century. 
Sacred objects, such as chalices, vestments, etc., in possession of 
private persons can be prescribed by them, but cannot be used 


for profane purposes. 

(b). The second condition for prescription is good faith (bona 
fides). This must be good faith in the theological sense and must 
exist from the start and continue without bad faith throughout the 
whole period indicated by the law. If the civil law demands less, 
it is not binding in conscience. In case of doubt concerning the 
title, investigation must be made, but the holder retains the title 
till it is morally certain that it belongs to another. . 

(c). There must be some apparent title (titulus). It is obvious 
that a valid title is not necessary, for then prescription would mean 
nothing. A titulus coloratus or existimatus suffices. For example, 
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a bona fide purchase from a thief. The title has the appearance 
of validity, but there is really a latent defect. 





(d). The object must be in the continuous possession of the per- 
son or his heirs and enjoyed as true property (possessio). 


(e). Time (tempus). This varies with country or state 
Theologians distinguish tempus brevissimum, breve, longum, longis. 
simum. Tempus brevissimum is between one and three years. In 
this country the terms varies in the different states. In general 
the long term is from 20 to 40 years (Sabetti-Barrett, n. 392). 


Quoad Casum: With the exceptions already given, the moral 
theologian, and therefore the confessor, follows the ruling of the 
civil law, for the proximate force of prescription is in the positive 
law which recognizes titles as valid even though invalid in them- 
selves. The older legislation looked upon the heirs as morally one 
with the testator, and hence disallowed prescription when the latter 
was in bad faith. Noldin, citing German and Austrian codes, says 
that modern civil law regards as valid the transfer of money made 
by a testator of bad faith to his heirs, if they are from the beginning 
in good faith and use the funds as theirs for the time determined 
by law. 

Let us suppose that the time fixed for the acquisition of title in 
the case of legacies is twenty years; then if our penitent has been 
in bona fide possession of the money for that period he has no fur- 
ther reason to worry. The confessor, of course, is not expected to 
know the civil law, and hence he should send the penitent to a good 
lawyer who will be able to tell him the precise ruling in the matter. 

A kindred question may be touched on here: What value have 
wills that lack legal form and what of the viva-voce disposition 
of property made by a dying man? In the civil law they have no 
value. They are valid, however, in the forum of conscience before 
the decision of the judge of probate, but thereafter the court ruling 
is binding in conscience, and hence only the heirs named by the 
court have a valid claim on the estate of the deceased. There is 
an important exception to this in Canon Law: pious legacies. 
Hence even if the legal formalities were omitted, “heredes monean- 
tur ut testatoris voluntatem adimpleant” (Canon 1513). Father 
Augustine in his Commentary (VI, p. 571) quotes a decree of the 
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S, Peenitentiaria declaring valid such bequests in favor of the 
Church. But a compromise with the legal heirs can be easily made. 
The civil law makes no special exception for bequests to charity 
if the will was invalid or if there was no written will, and it is 
highly probable that non-Catholic heirs of the man who is legally 
intestate would disregard pious bequests. Catholics, however, 
must consider the law of the Church as binding in conscience. 

Now as to the second scruple of the penitent in our casus. It 
is an instance of active extinctive prescription if the required con- 
ditions are present. In this way debts and claims are either out- 
lawed after a given time but the debt before the forum of con- 
science remains, or the law intends to extinguish the debt even in 
conscience. Passive extinctive prescription frees the owner of a 
field, for instance, from the obligation of allowing others to make 
use of a thoroughfare through it. They lose the right through 
non-use. 

It is admitted by theologians that when the term is long or very 
long (tempus longum, tempus longissimum) the debt is no longer 
morally binding, provided that the debt is one that can be prescribed, 
that the debtor was theologically in good faith and that the required 
time has elapsed. It can be safely said that in very short terms the 
law intends to outlaw the debt before the civil court only, but not 
to extinguish moral obligation. If our penitent then, has been in 
genuine good faith for what the law considers a long term of years, 
he need not make restitution. If the penitent, however, has been a 
debtor only for the time required to outlaw the claim before the 
courts, he is not exempt in conscience from the obligation of paying. 

In the matter of passive prescription and the payment of fines 
for violation of penal law, good faith need not be theological; it 
is sufficient if no fraud was used, or, in other words, the persons 
wishing to make use of prescription may remain passive. Let them 
press their claims. In general, therefore, the theologian follows the 
laws of the land (cf. Noldin, De preceptis, n. 399-407: Tanquerey, 
De justitia, n. 243-263; Sabetti-Barrett, n. 382-392). 





MARRIAGE LAWS OF THE CHURCH 
By STANIsLAus Woywonp, O.F.M., LL.B. 


The Matrimonial Consent 


Marriage is invalid if entered into through grave force or fear 
which an outside agency unjustly brought to bear upon a person 
so that he was forced to choose marriage as a means to free him- 
self from the force or threats. No‘ other fear entails the nullity 
of the marriage, even though it caused the contract to be made 
(Canon 1087). 


FoRCE AND FEAR 


The terms “force” and “fear” in Canon 1087 are connected with 
each other in the nature of cause and effect. Force, or violence, 
or molestation is employed to intimidate or weaken the will of a 
person so that he can be made to do what he otherwise would not 
do of his own free choice. The Code properly treats of this im- 
pediment in the chapter on matrimonial consent, because the fear 
caused by force, violence or molestation interferes with free 
consent. The violence or coercion and the consequent fear 
need not be of such a character that a person becomes momentarily 
insane with fear, for in that case the person would be incapable 
of making a binding contract of any kind by the very law of nature. 


The Canon Law impediment of force and fear supposes that 
the person whose liberty is unjustly interfered with is still capable 
of a human act, the voluntarium secundum quid. The fear must 
be caused ab extrinseco, that is to say, by another human being. 
Thus, the fear caused by scruples of conscience, ‘awakened perhaps 
through danger of death by an electric storm or other natural 
phenomena, is not considered at all in this impediment. 


The exact time when force and fear became a diriment impedi- 
ment in Canon Law cannot be ascertained in the history of law. 
The Church had the long and tedious task of training the nations 
of Europe to Christian thought and action. The golden rule 
enunciated by Christ that we should not do to others what we would 
not want others to do to us, is certainly incompatible with unfair 
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and unjustified interference in the affairs of others which causes 
them distress and misery. In the old Roman empire the civil law 
required the marriage contract to be entered into by the free will 
of the parties and if one of them had been forced into the marriage 
by the violence or threats of another, the former party had the 
right to sue for the rescision of the marriage. The Church could 
not adopt that law as it stood, for a Christian marriage is not like 
other common contracts which may be dissolved by the authorities. 
The only way in which the Church could prevent the injustice of 
forcing a person into a marriage against his will was by refusing 
to recognize such a consent as a proper legal consent, so that no 
marriage could be effected by that sort of consent. This the Church 
did in the course of time. Ina letter of Pope Urban II (1088-1099) 
it is clearly stated that a marriage into which a girl had been 
forced against her protests and tears is no marriage and that she 
was free to marry another man. The Pope says that in this his 
decision he is following the rules of the Canon and the civil law. 
The protest of the Popes and various national councils, from 
the sixth century down to the Council of Trent, against the kings 
-and princes who with barbarian harshness forced ladies into mar- 
riages, especially in the families of the nobility, have come down 
to us in the Decretum Gratiani and other collections of law. The 
exaggerated power of the parents over the future state of life of 
their children, a power which was quite generally recognized in the 
various nations of Europe in ancient times, was another great ob- 
stacle to the freedom of marriage. Even down to the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries some writers went as far as to assert that 
marriage of children contracted without the consent of their parent 
was invalid. The Council of Trent in the famous chapter ““Tametsi” 
(Session XXIV, De Ref. Matr., c. 1) found it necessary to con- 
demn the teaching of those who “falsely affirm that marriages con- 
tracted by the children of a family, without the consent of their 
parents, are invalid.” 


CoNDITIONS UNDER WHICH ForRcE AND FEAR ANNUL MARRIAGE 


We have seen that force and fear necessarily suppose a third 
party who through threats, violence or other means of coercion 
intimidates one or both parties so that they consent to the marriage 
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because they are forced to do so in order to free themselves from 
unjust annoyance. The first question is, how great must be the 
force and consequent fear? The Code states that it must be grave 
force or fear. There can be no absolute rule for all cases to deter- 
mine the gravity of the force and the fear caused by it. The gravity 
depends not only on the nature of the threats or of actual physical 
violence, but also on the character of the person who uses force, 
and on the character of the person against whom force is used, 

A difficult question arises in reference to the so-called metus 
reverentialis, by which is meant fear of a subject to displease or 
offend his superior—father, guardian, etc.—by resisting a marriage 
which this superior wants the subject to contract: As a rule, that 
fear cannot be called grave, but circumstances can be such that it 
turns into grave fear. In Europe many cases of marriages con- 
tracted through undue influence of parents have come before the 
tribunal of the Roman Rota. In the United States such cases are 
less frequent because the manners and customs of life as they have 
developed in our country give the children great freedom in all 
matters concerning their own future state of life. 

Another essential condition in the impediment of force and fear 
is that the fear must be caused unjustly. If one has made a valid 
promise of marriage, it was generally held by canonists and moral- 
ists who wrote before the promulgation of the Code that such a 
one could be forced by the ecclesiastical court to keep his 
promise, even by the threat of ecclesiastical censures. They argued 
that it was no injustice but rather a demand of justice that one 
should keep his promise. The Code, however, rules that the other 
party in a breach of promise has no right to sue in the ecclesiastical 
court to enforce the promise of marriage, even when this promise 
has been made in writing with all the formalities of a Canonical 
engagement contract. The only right which Canon 1017, sec. 3, 
gives to the injured party is to sue for damages, if damage was 
inflicted by the breach of promise. 

A practical case which belongs here is the case of a man being 
brought into court for having seduced a woman. In some of our 
States the judge is authorized to give the man the alternative of 
either marrying the woman or going to jail. If the man to 
escape jail consents to marry the woman, is such a consent valid? 
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Card. Gasparri speaking of cases where the man forced the woman 
to intercourse, holds that the action of the judge in giving him 
this alternative is not unjust, and that, therefore, the fear is justly in- 
flicted, and the marriage consent is not invalidated (De matrimonio, 
ed. 3a, vol. II, p. 58). There are authors who do not admit that 
the judge has the right to leave to the guilty man the alternative 
only of marriage or punishment in prison, and they contend that 
the man should have the choice to compensate the girl for the 
wrong done to her by payment of money. According to this opinion 
the action of the judge is unjust im modo, and the man’s consent 
given under such pressure is invalid. Practically the latter opinion 
is preferable because it is more conducive to the public welfare. It 
is dificult to see how a marriage contracted under such an alterna- 
tive can be a happy one. The law that imposes an alternative 
between prison and marriage is not promoting but rather injuring 
the public welfare. Frequently it is a direct injustice to the man, 
for in many cases the woman is as guilty as the man, and there is 
no injustice properly speaking done to the woman, according to 
the old axiom: “scientt et volenti non fit injuria.” Still the courts 
invariably favor the woman. The frequent immorality is to be 
deplored, but the forcing of the marriages does not repair the in- 
jury, on the contrary it causes new and greater evils, namely 
divorces. 

Now, if the fear is grave and unjustly caused, must the threats, 
violence, etc., be inflicted for the direct purpose of extorting the 
consent of marriage, or is it sufficient if the person who is thus 
treated by another chooses marriage as the only escape from the 
ill-treatment? Canon 1087 does not require the force or violence 
to be inflicted for the explicit purpose of coercing a person into 
marriage, for the text reads that “one is forced to choose marriage 
in order to free oneself from the force or violence.” Cases may 
arise where marriage is resorted to by a young man or a young 
woman as the only escape from harsh and unjust treatment. Like- 
wise, cases may come up where a young man or woman consents 
to a marriage as the only means of saving a father or mother from 
disgrace or from financial ruin. Supposing that the threats are 
unjust either because they are entirely unmerited, or if merited, 
the manner in which the evils or punishment are threatened is 
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unjust, the marriage contracted because it was the only way to 
escape the threatened evil does not seem to be valid for lack of free 
consent. 

The commentators of the former Canon Law are practically 
unanimous in the statement that the unjustifiable force, violence 
or vexation must be inflicted with the purpose of forcing a person 
to contract marriage. The various texts of the old law on the 
impediment of force and fear as well as the decided cases of the 
Roman Rota justify that interpretation of the commentators who 
wrote before the promulgation of the Code. Among the commen- 
tators of the Code there are several who take notice of this difference 
in the impediment of force and fear between the old law and the 
new Code. They also take care to point out that marriage which 
is chosen as a means to free oneself or those near and dear to one- 
self from unjustifiable threats, vexation and other evils, must be 
chosen under circumstances where marriage is the only available 
means to escape the trouble, because the Code states that one is 
forced to choose marriage. If the case is such that other ways are 
open to escape the predicament, one cannot say that a person is 
forced by the circumstances to resort to marriage. 

Commentators also discuss the case of marriage of a son, daugh- 
ter, or any person under the care or control of another, who marry 
because of the threat to disinherit them, or to deny them needed 
financial aid, unless they agree to the marriage which the parent 
wants them to contract. Commentators quite generally hold that 
if the threats to do such harm are unjust because the parent, guar- 
dian, employer, etc., violates justice, the marriage contracted under 
such pressure is null and void. Now, under the civil laws quite 
generally in vogue in the United States, injustice, strictly speaking, 
could not be done by a parent who refuses to give a portion of his 
goods and property to a son or daughter, for the law leaves parents 
free to dispose of their goods as they please. The children are not 
entitled to any share as of right, except when the parent dies with- 
out having left a will. Nevertheless it is certain that a father who 
is rich or in comfortable circumstances brings great pressure to 
bear on a son, and still more so on a daughter, whom he tells that 
he or she will get nothing from him unless on marrying a person 
of his choice. That action, moreover, is morally wrong; for though 
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the father may have a perfect right to give or not to give his goods 
toa son or daughter, and though he may have a perfect right to 
object to a marriage of his child with an unworthy person, still he 
has no right to insist on the children marrying persons of his choice. 
In a wider sense, therefore, the action is unjust, and perhaps more 
effective than a threat of strict injustice, because against the strict 
injustice the child can appeal to the courts and prevent the injustice. 
Such a parent, therefore, uses his position to interfere with the 
rights and liberty of his children against the explicit law of the 
Church, and it seems that this case is sufficiently covered by the 
Code which forbids anyone unjustly to intimidate another to make 
him enter into marriage, or to deprive him of the freedom of 
choice, which interference with one’s rights is an injustice. 

The question whether the impediment of force and fear is an 
impediment of the natural law or of ecclesiastical law remains 
unsettled in the Code. Commentators who wrote before the Code 
was promulgated are as much divided on the question as the com- 
mentators of the Code. In contracts which can be rescinded it 
may be conceded that the contract is valid though made under grave 
constraint as long as there is sufficient deliberation and will to con- 
stitute a human act, for the injustice can be repaired by appeal to 
the authorities to rescind the contract. In contracts, however, 
which are of such a nature that no human power can rescind them, 
as is the case with the marriage contract, freedom: from unjust 
coercion seems to be essential in the making of the contract, since 
there is no adequate means of repairing the injury done. The 
question becomes practical in marriages of an unbaptized person 
with a baptized person, and in marriages between unbaptized per- 
sons, when they become converts to the Church. If the civil law 
invalidates marriages made under unjust constraint, that law 
governs the marriages of unbaptized persons. Whether the mar- 
riages are invalid by the natural law through force and fear un- 
justly inflicted remains in dispute. 

































VALIDATION OF MARRIAGES CONTRACTED INVALIDLY THROUGH 
ForcE AND FEAR 














The impediment affects the consent. The Church never sup- 
plies the lack of consent, wherefore the Holy Office declared in an 
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Instruction, February 15, 1901 (Ad Episc. Alban.), that there 
can be no dispensation from the impediment of force and fear. 
Canon 1140 states that marriage in which the consent of one of 
the parties, or both, was lacking cannot be validated by the sanatio 
in radice. 

As to the cessation of the impediment, Canon 1136 states that 
marriage which was invalid on account of lack of consent js 
validated if the party who had not given consent does now give 
the consent, provided that the consent of the other party perseveres, 
The same Canon continues that if the lack of consent was merely 
internal, consent given internally suffices to validate the marriage; 
if the lack of consent was externally manifested but remained oc- 
cult, the external consent given secretly is necessary and sufficient 
to validate the marriage. Finally, if the lack of consent was pub- 
licly known, consent must be given by a new marriage before priest 
and witnesses. 

The mere fact that the parties lived in marriage for some time 
is no proof that the party who had been unjustly forced into the 
marriage has later on freely consented, for there are cases decided 
by the Roman Rota where the nullity of the marriage was declared 
ex capite vis et metus, though the parties had lived in marriage 
for a considerable length of time. There may be various reasons 
why the action for declaration of nullity of the marriage is delayed 
as for instance, the party may not have known of the law of the 
Church that invalidates such marriages, or the party may have 
been afraid to take action while the person who forced him or her 
into marriage was alive, etc. 

If the priest meets with a case of a marriage contracted under 
grave fear and the party is not willing to validate the marriage 
by giving the consent, the priest should investigate the facts and 
report the case either to the court of the diocese where the mar- 
riage was contracted, or to the diocese where the other party to 
the marriage has a domicile or quasi-domicile; if the other party 
is a non-Catholic, to the diocese where the Catholic party has a 
domicile or quasi-domicile (cf. Canon 1964). No matter how 
evident it is that the marriage was made invalid through force and 
fear, the case must go to the ecclesiastical court. 

The right to petition the declaration of nullity belongs to either 
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of the married parties, unless one of them has been the cause of the 
impediment ; in the case of force and fear, if one of the parties 
forced the other into the marriage, that party has no right to 
start the action. Other persons, though blood relations of the 
married parties, have no right to start the action, but they may 
inform the Ordinary or the promoter of justice of the nullity of 
the marriage (cf. Canon 1971). 








ROMAN DOCUMENTS FOR THE MONTH 


Creation of Two New Cardinals 


In the secret consistory held at the Vatican palace, Dec. 20, 1923, 
Pope Pius XI created two new cardinals, of the order of cardinal 
deacons, Evaristus Lucidi and Aurelius Galli. In the allocution 
preceding the proclamation of the two cardinals, the Holy Father 
announces that since the last consistory His Eminence John Cardi- 
nal Soldevila y Romero, archbishop of Saragozza, had died and he 
requests the cardinals to pray for the deceased cardinal. 

In reference to the European conditions the Holy Father states 
that through the Secretary of State, Cardinal Gasparri, he appealed 
to the nations who had plenty of food to come to the aid of the 
people of Central Europe, and that his appeal has not fallen on 
deaf ears. Much bitterness still remains between the nations of 
Europe and the suffering of the nations afflicted by the war is still 
great. The Supreme Pontiff thanks those who have responded to 
his appeal, by which a good deal of relief has been brought to the 
sufferers. He laments the fact that Archbishop John Baptist 
Cieplak with many priests is still held in prison. 

Occurrences of a more cheerful character have consoled the Su- 
preme Pontiff. The Eucharistic Congresses at Paris and Genoa 
have been a great success. The solemn services held in many places 
in honor of St. Thomas Aquinas to commemorate the sixth cen- 
tenary of his canonization have given a great impetus to the study 
of sound Catholic sciences. The solemnities instituted in honor of 
St. Josaphat, the Eastern martyr of Church union, have given new 
energy to the movement for union of the separated Eastern Church 
with the See of St. Peter. The visit of King Alphonso XIII and 
Queen Victoria of Spain has given the Pope great satisfaction 
inasmuch as the king has not been ashamed to show himself as a 
true Catholic. The Pope also announces to the cardinals the happy 
news of the fact that a beginning has been made to settle the dis- 
turbed conditions in Ireland, as was first known from the recent 
pastoral letter of the Cardinal Archbishop of Armagh and was 
confirmed later by messengers sent from Ireland (Secret Con- 
sistory, Dec. 20, 1923; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XV, p. 605). 
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Book PLACED ON THE INDEX 


The S. Congregation of the Holy Office states that the “Manuel 
piblique ou cours d’Ecriture Sainte a l'usage des Seminaires’ by 
Vigouroux, Bacuez and Brassac, with all its translations has been 
put on the Index of Forbidden Books. 

Volume III, New Testament, by A. Brassac, etc. (Paris, 1907) ; 
Volume IV, New Testament, by A. Brassac (Paris, 1909) ; Volume 
III, New Testament, etc., by A. Brassac, etc. (Paris, 1910) ; Volume 
IV, New Testament, by A. Brassac, etc. (Paris, 1911). 

Old Testament, fourteenth edition revised by A. Brassac, etc., 
in cooperation with J. Ducher, volume I, etc. (Paris, 1917). 

New Testament, by A. Brassac, fourteenth edition entirely re- 
vised, volume III (Paris, 1913); volume IV (Paris, 1916). 

Volume III, New Testament, by A. Brassac, etc., fifteenth edi- 
tion entirely revised (Paris, 1920) (Holy Office, Dec. 15, 1923; 
Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XV, p. 615). 


LETTER TO THE SUPERIOR GENERAL OF THE SULPICIAN FATHERS 


The Holy Office, through Cardinal Merry del Val, writes to 
the Superior-General of the Sulpician Fathers about the condemna- 
tion of the Biblical Manual or Course of Holy Scripture for the 
use of the Seminaries. The letter states that for several years past 
many had complained about the course in Sacred Scripture, first 
written by the two Sulpician Fathers, Vigouroux and Bacuez and 
afterwards entirely recast by Brassac. In 1920, after the atten- 
tion of the Holy See had been drawn to this work, the Superior- 
General of the Sulpician Fathers petitioned the Holy Father to have 
the entire work examined at Rome, and to have the Holy See in- 
dicate the points in which the course in Sacred Scripture was ob- 
jectionable, so that they could be corrected in a new edition. Now, 
the Holy Office states that it finds the work so permeated with 
errors that it cannot be revised so as to eliminate all objectionable 
features. The letter states that Brassac comes into conflict with 
the Catholic teaching on the Inspiration and the veracity of the 
Bible in historical matters. Extracts from the Encyclical “Provi- 
dentissimus” of Pope Leo XIII, and other documents on the study 
of the Sacred Scriptures are given. Finally, the letter states that 
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the Biblical course has almost nothing that could foster piety, ang 
thus Brassac has entirely changed the spirit which distinguisheg 
the original work of Vigouroux (Letter of Cardinal Merry de 
Val, Dec. 22, 1923; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XV, pp. 616-619), 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 








ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 






AFFINITY IN THE Direct LINE AND DISPENSATION IN DANGER 
oF DEATH 






Question: In the December issue of THe Homitetic anp Pastorat Review, 
in the discussion on the impediment of affinity, page 277, it is stated that the 
Code, in Canorr 1043, does not grant the power to dispense with the affinity in 
the direct line even in danger of death. This does not seem to be correct inter- 
pretation of Canon 1043, for the Canon denies the power of dispensation from 
afinity in the direct line only when such affinity arises from consummated 
SACERDOS. 












marriage. 








Answer: Our correspondent is correct. In the example we gave 
of affinity in the direct line which is not considered subject to dis- 
pensation, even in danger of death, we should have added the words 
“arising from consummated marriage.” Ordinarily the consumma- 
tion of the marriage will take place, but cases may happen where 
the consummation did not follow. For instance, the man who 
married a widow who had a daughter from a former marriage may 
lose his wife by an accident happening on the day of the marriage 
before the marriage was consummated. Now, if that man should 
live with the daughter of his wife in illicit cohabitation and later 
on either the man or this daughter should fall into danger of death, 
the dispensation can be granted since it is not an affinity arising 
from consummated marriage. 













WHAT Is TO BE AVOIDED IN PREACHING THE Worp oF Gop 





Question: Canon 1347 states: “The preachers of the word of God shall 
abstain from profane arguments or arguments so deep as to exceed the common 
understanding of their hearers. They should not exercise the evangelical 
ministry in skilled words of human wisdom, nor with a profane demonstration 
of vain and ambitious eloquence, but in the power and strength of the Spirit of 
God, not preaching themselves but Christ crucified.” Would you please explain 
what is meant by profane arguments which the priest should not use in his 
sermon? Are these words and the rest of Canon 1347 to be understood as mere 
counsel or are they an ecclesiastical precept? 










PAROCHUS. 








Answer: The Canons on the manner of preaching express the 
will of the Church as to the manner in which the priest shall fulfill 
his obligation to preach the word of God. It is evident that the 
faults which the law of the Code wants the preacher to avoid are 
619 
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of such a nature that they are forbidden by the Divine law because 
they offend against due reverence both to the religious teaching 
and to the sanctity of the place. The clauses forbidding profane 
arguments, profane demonstration of vain and ambitious eloquence, 
are to remind the preacher that the subject of his discourses as well 
as the place where he speaks are sacred. Whether we take the term 
“profane” as opposed to sacred or in the sense of vulgar, as opposed 
to dignity, it covers both the nature of the argumentation or dis- 
course and the manner of delivering the discourse. Billy Sunday’s 
talks are a good illustration of profanity both in subject matter 
and style; many of the non-Catholic preachers’ sermons are not 
religious discourses but deal with profane matters which should 
have no place in church; some priests and missionaries have too 
much profane matter and profane style in their sermons and instruc- 
tions, offending against the dignity of the word of God and of the 
holy place. The intention to make the preaching interesting and 
attractive misleads them into faults against the sacredness of the 
ministry of religious teaching and of the temple of God. 

Oratory with all its eloquence and elegance in presenting the 
Divine revelation is in its place. The exalted nature of the Divine 
revelation is fittingly put into the best forms of expression that 
human skill can give it. Wherefore the Church has always urged 
her priests to prepare and study their sermons. Correct style and 
diction, either elaborate or simple, must be adapted to the audience. 
If the preaching is to have the effect which is aimed at namely, 
to impart a better knowledge of God, to increase in the hearts of 
the hearers the love for a virtuous Christian life and a hatred of 
sin and vice, the preacher must not only employ the human means 
which he is bound to use with diligence according to his ability, 
but he must above all be a man of God himself, so that his words 
may not be contradicted by his actions and that he may be worthy 
of God’s grace coming to his audience. God alone can make the 
word of the preacher bring fruit for the Lord says: Without me 
you can do nothing. 


CHAPLAINS AND PAROCHIAL POWERS 


Question: Father John is chaplain to an enclosed order of nuns who keep 
a day-school and also a boarding-school for girls. His rights, as our diocesan 
statutes state, are as follows: “Resident chaplains will have all ordinary pas- 
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toral rights within the institutions over which they are placed, unless the con- 
trary is stated in the letters of appointment.” This convent is within the terri- 
torial limits of Father Patrick’s parish. 

Attached to the chaplaincy is a mission, about twenty-five miles distant. 
Father John has pastoral charge of this mission. It is not attached to any 
parish, so Father John is practically pastor of this mission. Now, a couple of 
his parishioners of this mission wish to get married, and Father John invites 
them down to the chaplain’s residence, where he marries them. Father Patrick 
contends that Father John could not validly perform the ceremony, as he had 
jurisdiction to marry only within the limits of his mission, and that as the 
chaplain’s residence was within the territorial limits of Father Patrick’s parish, 
all marriages should be performed by Father Patrick or with his delegation. 
Quid ad casum? CAPELLANUS. 


Answer: The marriage witnessed by Father John seems to be 
invalid for the following reason. The Code, in Canon 1094, repeats 
in the identical words the law of the “Ne temere” decree in refer- 
ence to the persons authorized to witness marriage contracts. As 
soon as the “Ne temere” was published, doubt arose as to the chap- 
lains of hospitals and other so-called loca pia, whether they were 
entitled to witness marriages if these institutions had been exempted 
by the bishop from the jurisdiction of the pastor in whose parish 
the institution is located. The S. Congregation of the Council 
answered, February 1, 1908, that the chaplain can assist at mar- 
riages within the limits of such institutions, but that right is re- 
stricted to the persons subject to the chaplain. 

In the proposed case there is no doubt that the institution was 
exempt from the jurisdiction of the pastor, but the persons whom 
Father John married in that place were not subject to him as chap- 
lain of the institution, and his right to assist at marriages within 
the confines of the institution is restricted to the persons who live 
within the institution. The exemption of the inmates of the insti- 
tution from the jurisdiction of the pastor is not local but personal, 
as must be inferred from the above-cited answer of the S. Congre- 
gation, Therefore the chaplain cannot take his subjects from the 
mission and marry them at the school where he is chaplain. If the 
exemption did directly affect the place or property and indirectly 
the persons living in the institutions, it would be practically a parish 
within a parish, in which case the chaplain could take his subjects 
from the mission and marry them in the institution, just as a pastor 
who has two missions can take the people from one mission and 
marry them in his second mission. He is the pastor in both places. 
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The place or property on which the institution is built is not cy 
off from the territory of the parish; the common opinion is that it 
still remains part of the territory of the parish and the exemption 
of the inmates is personal and the jurisdiction of the chaplain jg 
personal, not territorial. 


FACULTY To BLEss SACRED UTENSILS AND ARTICLES 


Question: A few days ago, my sacristan, a nun, presented me with a pack- 
age of corporals, stoles, etc., saying they were blessed by some religious, there- 
fore ready for use. Having no reason to suppose that said religious was 
specially delegated to bless sacred utensils, I put the articles aside with the 
intention of blessing them again, at least conditionally. The motive for my 
action is based on Canon 1304 of the Code. Or might one presume that the 
faculties granted to all the priests of our diocese fifteen years ago, among them 
the faculty to bless paramenta sacra, etc., are still in force because they were 
never revoked? Parocuus, 

Answer: The three, five, ten years’ printed formulas of faculties 
which our bishops had, and which they usually communicated to the 
priests approved for confessions and preaching in their dioceses, 
were revoked by decree of the S. Consistorial Congregation on April 
25, 1918, revocation taking effect on May 18, 1918. As to the 
faculties which the Code grants to bishops to bless various sacred 
objects and to attach indulgences to them, it was declared that the 
bishops cannot delegate these faculties, since they are of the nature 
of privileges granted to the episcopal dignity. 

This revocation of the faculties is troublesome to priests, for 
they are frequently requested to bless beads and other sacred objects. 
If the bishop of one’s diocese has not applied for permission to give 
to the priests the faculties which they formerly could give, the priest 
can get most of the faculties for the blessing and indulgencing of 
sacred articles by joining the Pious Union of the Death of St. 
Joseph, a branch office of which has been established in the United 
States. Address: American Director, Convent of St. Vincent 
Ferrer, 869 Lexington Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 

As to the blessing of vestments, corporals, etc., the Code, in 
Canon 1303, provides sufficiently by giving the pastors the right 
to bless them for their own churches. Whether the religious priest 


referred to by our correspondent had a general faculty to bless 
vestments, corporals, etc., such as priests used to get from the 
bishop, we cannot say. It is possible that the Order to which the 
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priest belongs had such a privilege, which would not be affected by 
the decree of April 25, 1918. 









PROMISE TO SAy Mass WITHOUT TAKING A STIPEND 






Question: Please explain if the priest can say one Mass for two different 
parties when he is not bound to say the Mass ex justitia for either party, not 
having received a stipend, but simply promised to each one to say a Mass. Must 
he keep his promise to say a Mass for each one separately? Pastor. 







Answer: Moralists who discuss this question hold quite gener- 
ally that much depends on the intention one had when making such 
a promise. Often there is no intention at all of binding oneself 
to a promise made gratuitously, but rather a mere manifestation of 
one’s good will towards another. That explanation of moralists 
may be true, but it is not a very laudable way of speaking to say 
something which one does not mean at all. There is too much of 
that false kindness in daily life. An honest promise supposes that 
a man means what he says and will try to keep his promise. One 
does not expect another to inconvenience himself to a great extent 
on account of his promise, and therefore moralists generally hold 
that the promise does not bind under grave obligation. 

Whether one Mass answers the promises made to several indi- 
viduals is not certain. It may perfectly answer the promise made 
to each if, for instance, one Mass was promised for the repose of 
the soul of a deceased person, another for recovery of health, or 
other needs. Then there is the opinion of a number of moralists 
who hold that the same benefit is derived by each from the applica- 
tion of Holy Mass, whether it is said for one or for many. In the 
application of Holy Mass which is due out of justice this opinion 
cannot be followed, but there seems to be no objection to follow it 
where no obligation of justice is concerned. : 
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RUBRICS OF THE BREVIARY AND THE ORDO 









Question: Would you kindly solve the following difficulties in the next issue 
of THe Hommetic anp PastorAL Review? 

1. Under the date of November 18, 1923, which was the twenty-sixth Sun- 
day after Pentecost, the Ordo gives instructions that the Mass and office of the 
Dedication of the Basilicas of SS. Peter and Paul are to be said. Now, the 
feast is only a major double and the Sunday is a minor Sunday. Yet, we are 
told distinctly in the rubrics that a minor Sunday always gets preference to a 
major double; that only doubles of the first and second class take preference 
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to minor Sundays. If you were morally certain that the Ordo was wrong. are 
you still allowed to follow it? 


2. On Sunday, October 28, the feast of SS. Simon and Jude, the Ordo does 
not mention the last Gospel of the Sunday. Why? 


3. In many places the Ordo says “Vesper de feria a cap. de seq.,” where 
the Breviary would read “Vesperz a cap. de seq.” Why this terminology, when 
the fact that the psalms are taken from the feria does not make it a feriaj 
office? This has been very puzzling to many. A Susscrizer, 

Answer: The general rule is that one must follow the legiti- 
mately approved Ordo, unless it is certain that a mistake was made, 
in which case the Ordo must be corrected according to the rubrics, 
Thus in a decree of the S. Congregation of Rites, No. 4031, in the 
official collection of the decrees of that Congregation. 

1. In the first case the Ordo was right, for the Dedication of any 
church is always considered a feast of our Lord, as is evident from 
title IX, n. 1, of the Additiones et variationes of the rubrics of the 
Breviary. Now, a festum Domini, whether a major double or any 
rank, gets the preference on common Sundays, according to title IV, 
n. 2, of the same rubrics. 


2. In the second case the Ordo should have indicated that the 


last Gospel was of the Sunday. It is never omitted when the Mass 
on Sunday is of a feast. 


3. In the third case the expression of the Ordo is not exact. It 
should rather read: “Vespere de precedenti, a capitulo de 
sequenti.” To indicate whether the psalms of the current feria are 
to be said or those of the common of Saints some Ordos indicate in 
brackets, thus “Vesper (ord. or fest.).” Vespers of the feria in 
its proper sense would mean a ferial office. 


STANISLAUS Woyrwop, O.F.M., LL.B. 











MARYKNOLL MISSION LETTER 
Suicide in China 


To the Editor, THr HoMILETIC AND PasToRAL REVIEW: 


Considering that suicide does not offer much opportunity for 
practice, the Chinese, as a race, are expert suiciders. Statistics are 
funny things in China. Different societies get out different statistics, 
and a mere trifle like a difference of fifty millions in the population 
does not seem to bother any one, it certainly does not bother the 
Chinese. For them, “a lot of people, several tens of tens of thou- 
sands” is sufficient. If you want something better, go and count 
them yourself; such is John Chinaman’s attitude. This disregard 
for accurate figures observed in the census report is noticeable in 
all other data reported by the Chinese concerning themselves and 
their effects. Be that as it may, even the most casual observer will 
affirm that at least one in every four hundred Chinamen makes his 
own time schedule for the journey to the hereafter. 

In the Far East suicide is not looked upon as a disgrace in or 
by the family; on the contrary, the individual is often taught that, 
under certain circumstances, it is the right and proper thing; *, 
furthermore, it is often looked upon as the only satisfactory way 
of settling a dispute. Some people avail themselves of it as an 
expression of disapproval of their country’s politics. Such were 
the few students in Pakoi, who committed suicide this year in 
order to show their fellow-countrymen how vehemently they were 
against the ““[Twenty-one Demands of Japan.” The Oriental rea- 
sons thus: If a mother-in-law is too exacting, the suicide of the 
tormented daughter-in-law will show her the error of her ways. 
If your employer is too hard, do not throw up your job, just hang 
yourself in his office and the whole town will know what manner 
of man he is. Of course, the deceased must forfeit the right of 
leering at the vanquished; but his compensation lies in the belief 
that his spirit will haunt the oppressor, and cause goose-flesh to 
rise at his bidding. 

The man who commits suicide on his enemy’s doorstep achieves 
the acme of revenge. Besides the prospect of receiving attentions 
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from the spirit world, the owner of the doorstep is sure to face 
an inquiry at the yamen. A police investigation at home is child’s 
play compared with that of a yamen. China may not have a Dun 
or a Bradstreet to give you a financial rating, but it is wonderful 
how the Chinese officials can discover what you have and what 
you haven’t. When the investigation is finished, it is a case of 
what you did have but no longer have, for the yamen force and its 
legion of hangers-on have it. A great difficulty of dying on a 
hostile doorstep arises when a man has two enemies, for then he 
is confronted with the obvious impossibility of killing himself in 
two places at the same time. The injured party often overcomes 
this difficulty by hanging up a dead beggar on the doorstep of 
Enemy Number One, and then suspending himself before the en- 
trance of Enemy Number Two. A beggar may not have a friend 
on earth as long as he is alive, but if he happens to be hanging 
where the officials can secure a ‘‘squeeze,”’ he and the owner of the 
doorway are sure of much attention. 

In the old days, they say, disgruntled house-boys often hanged 
themselves in the houses of their foreign employers; but the Chinese 
are a practical people and they soon learned that the foreigners, 
as a rule, were immune from ghostly annoyances. “Boys” in the 
port cities to-day, when things do not suit them, merely pick up 
all the loose ends they find about the house and get a job with the 
neighbor across the street. 

The taking of one’s own life in China is far more common among 
the women than among the men. This is due, no doubt, to the 
unbearable conditions often imposed upon women by exacting 
mothers-in-law or unsought, unwelcome, and ill-mated consorts. 
Near Canton, twenty young girls agreed among themselves to die 
rather than to marry; the dying compact should go into effect on 
the day the first one would be forced to marry. That day came 
to one of the contracting parties and, during the feasting, after 
the ceremony was over, the young bride slipped away from the 
wedding and was joined by her companions. Holding hands, con- 
cealed in the darkness, the twenty girls walked into the Pear] River 
and fulfilled their vow. The thing created a big hubbub for a time, 
but it died down, as such things will, and conditions remain just 
the same in that very section where the deed took place. 
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——— 
In Yeungkong last year the “lady next door” threatened to hang 
herself in the mission entrance because the mission built a two-story 
school and cut off her good breezes. When the lady was informed 
that the doorway was sufficiently high and spacious to give her a 
good fall, she decided to live for spite. In the same city there is 
an arch erected to a widow who took her life in preference to taking 
another husband. People familiar with this territory claim that 
such arches are common sights in both Kwangtung and Fukien. 
With the spread of Christianity in the Orient, suicide ought to 
decrease; but at the present time, the wild ideas of the West seem 
to be making greater progress than the sane tenets based on religion. 
When all is said and done, the fact remains that the average Oriental 
attaches about as much importance to the taking of life—either by 
suicide or murder—as the average Westerner does to having his 


tonsils removed. 
Puitip A. TAGccart, A.F.M. 





fiomiletic Part 


Sermon Material for the Month of April 


PASSION SUNDAY—FIFTH SUNDAY IN LENT 


The Supreme Sacrifice 


By Witt1am J. LALLou 


SYNOPSIS. . Christ the great High Priest. 
. Sacrifice the supreme act of worship. 
The sacrifice of the Cross and that of the Altar. 
The propitiation of the Mass. 
. Familiarity and appreciation. 


The season of Lent is a time of ever-deepening gloom, culminat- 
ing in the darkness of Good Friday, which is dissipated only by 
the glory of the Resurrection on Easter morn. To-day Passion 
Sunday, we enter the penumbra of the deep shadow of Calvary, 
and so, most appropriately, the Epistle of the Mass points to our 
Lord in His character of high priest, who came into the world 
to perform the sacerdotal act of sacrifice on Good Friday. The 
mission of Christ in the world is that of a high priest whose charac- 
teristic duty is the offering of sacrifice, for the Eternal Son of God 
became a man in order to perform the great act of atonement in 
the sacrifice of His life, the suffering of death, on the Cross ot 
Calvary. 


THE NATURE OF SACRIFICE 


Sacrifice has always been regarded as the highest form of divine 
worship in every religion, true or false. Prayer is indeed a great 
act of religion, it is “the golden chain by which the whole round 
earth is bound about the feet of God,” but sacrifice has always been 
esteemed the supreme act of religious homage. Among primitive 
peoples in savage or barbarous stages of civilization, we find the 
rite of sacrifice as an essential feature of their crude religions. The 
cultured pagan nations of old rated sacrifice as the highest form 
of worship. To the Jews of the Old Law, God Himself prescribed 
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the sacrifices to be offered, and detailed with minute precision the 
ceremonial of offering, how the oxen and sheep and other animals 
were to be burned on the altar as oblations to the Most High. 

It has always been a natural instinct for men to seek communica- 
tion with their deity by means of gifts which are known as sac- 
rifices. As between man and man so between man and God, gifts 
serve to express feelings of esteem and gratitude, to conciliate favor 
and to make reparation for offenses. A sacrifice is a gift made 
to God through His official representative whom we call a priest; 
the gift is offered by being burned or otherwise consumed, or at 
least essentially changed with some ceremonial form of worship. 
Thus in the Old Law, a man would make his gift to God by taking 
a sheep or an ox from his flock, bringing it to the Temple and con- 
signing it into the hands of the priest, by whom it would be killed 
and placed on the altar, some parts of it being burned and others 
roasted to be eaten by those participating in the sacrifice. Thus we 
find three elements which go to make up the notion of sacrifice: 
the object which is offered as a gift to God and this is called the 
victim; the priest, the official minister who performs the act of 
offering; the presentation of the victim to God by destroying or 
materially changing it and so resigning it to God to whom belong 
all things, who is the beginning and end of all that is. 


THE SACRIFICE OF CALVARY 


In the New Law, which is the perfection of religious worship, 
we look for the act of sacrifice, and we find it in the great sacrifice 
offered to God on Mount Calvary. Our Blessed Lord Himself 
the great high priest is also the Victim of the sacrifice, the altar is 
the Cross of execution, and the destruction of the victim is nothing 
less than the death of the God made man. The voluntary death of 
Jesus Christ is the most perfect of sacrifices, offered by the greatest 
of priests in the immolation of the most excellent of victims. 


THE SACRIFICE OF THE MAss 


Since, however, the religion of Christ is to continue to the end 
of time, in its external form of worship we look for the rite of 
sacrifice. Without this supreme act of homage, the religion of the 
New Law would be less perfect than other forms of worship, it 
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would not accord with the religious instincts of the human heart, 
So we find that by the institution of the Blessed Sacrament, Jesus 
Christ provided the system of religion which He founded with a 
most perfect form of worship in the sacrifice of the Mass. The 
Mass is nothing less than the renewal of the sacrificial act of Cal. 
vary. Not that the agony, the bloodshed, the heartrending of that 
awful Good Friday is repeated every time Mass is celebrated, for 
the Mass is the sacrifice of Calvary repeated in a bloodless and pain- 
less manner, the mystic nails of consecration are driven into the 
Body of Christ and the blood flows only in a mystic sense, but the 
merits of the sacrifice of the Cross are applied to our present indi- 
vidual needs and a means is thus supplied of continually rendering 
to our Creator an act of supreme homage in the offering of a per- 
fect sacrifice, the highest act of religious worship. Without dis- 
cussing the minute theological questions involved, we may say that 
the Mass is the same sacrifice as that which our Lord offered on 
Calvary, because the same divine Victim, Jesus Christ Himself, is 
offered on the altar under the appearances of bread and wine; the 
same great high priest, Jesus Christ, performs the sacrificial act, 
at the altar acting through the agency of the human priest, who 
lends, as it were, tongue and hands and gives to the act its external 
form. The one difference between the sacrifice of Calvary and the 
sacrifice of the Mass is the difference between a bloody sacrifice, in 
which the victim really suffers and dies, and the unbloody one in 
which the act of immolation is a mystic one. The Mass renewing 
perpetually the priestly act of Calvary gives to the Church of Christ 
a most perfect form of worship, which may every day from the 
rising of the sun to the going down of the same be performed 
on a myriad of altars, that the offering of Mass, “following the 
rising sun may belt the earth” with the never-ceasing supplication 
of the unspotted Lamb to draw down divine mercy on the world. 


PROPITIATORY EFFECT OF THE MAss 


No doubt it is the propitiation offered to the Almighty by the 
daily sacrifice of the Mass which averts the vengeance of God from 
the sins of men. In the early ages when man so fell from God and 
His grace that God repented that He had made man, a deluge of 
waters was sent to sweep mankind from the face of the earth and 
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only Noe and his family escaped the general destruction, and again 
the living fire of the divine wrath rained down upon the iniquitous 
cities of Sodom and Gomorrah and consumed them because of their 
enormities of vice. So doubtless in these latter days the vengeance 
of an angry God would have long since descended upon a wicked 
world with its unbelief, its irreligion, its impurity, its injustice, its 
oppression of the poor, but that the blood of the Saviour is every 
day interposed between sin and its just deserts in the offering of the 
propitiatory sacrifice of the Mass. 


FAMILIARITY AND LACK oF APPRECIATION 


We are so familiar with the sacred liturgy that we lose sight of 
the tremendous character of the Mass. Were this sacrifice offered 
upon but one altar in the world, were but one priest empowered 
to celebrate, were it said only once every decade, as the Passion 
Play of Oberammergau is performed but every tenth year, how men 
would flock to that altar, what hardships they would endure to jour- 
ney as pilgrims to the place of sacrifice that they might assist if 
only once in a lifetime at the celebration of Mass, and how devout 
would be their assistance that they might not lose one moment of 
the precious time of sacrifice. But God is lavish in His gifts of 
grace as He is prodigal in His gifts of nature. The glories of the 
sunset, the sublime beauty of the mountain and the vast impressive- 
ness of the sea, the delicate structure of the flower and the piping 
song of the bird are all matters of daily experience. So are the 
wonders of divine grace dispensed with a generous hand, but our 
appreciation of God’s goodness should be no less because He is so 
lavish with His gifts. 

When we attend Mass we should take our station in spirit and 
in truth with the little group at the foot of the Cross on that first 
Good Friday. None of us can stand there in the place of Mary, 
the sinless mother. Few indeed can occupy the position of St. John, 
the virgin disciple, whom Jesus loved because of the innocence of 
his life. The best that most of us can hope for is to kneel there 
with the penitent Magdalene, our hope in the Blood which trickles 
from the wounds of the Crucified One. But, unfortunately, are we 
not so often present at Mass like the soldiers on guard on Mount 
Calvary, anxious only for the time of duty to be over? Or, still 
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more unfortunately, perhaps we attend like the executioners of the 
dying Christ, with the guilty sense of sin unconfessed and unre 
pented of, ranking us with those who plaited the thorns and wielded 
the scourges and drove home the nails. No better resolution, then, 
could we form during this concluding fortnight of the Lenten 
season than that our attendance at Mass will be more nearly what 
it should be, remembering that we are assisting at the supreme act 
of religious worship, at the offering of a sacrifice which is entirely 
worthy of the God to whom it is directed, that we are kneeling in 
the very shadow of the Cross of Calvary. 


PALM SUNDAY 
Christ is King 





By G. L. CaroLtan 


“And the multitude that went before, and that followed, cried, “saying, 
‘Hosanna to the Son of David: Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord. Hosanna in the highest” (Matt. xxi. 9). 


SYNOPSIS. 





Contrasts—Olivet and Calvary. 

I. The reality of the triumph. 
II. Its relation to the Passion. 
III, Its inner meaning. 


What a week of startling contrasts, this last week in the mortal 
life of Christ our Lord! It begins with the triumph of Olivet, and 
ends with the apparent disaster of Calvary! 


There is, at first sight, something puzzling about the incident of 
Christ’s triumphal entry into Jerusalem, for it is not such as the 
tenor of His life up to then would have led us to expect. This 
seeking for publicity strikes one as being so alien to His character, 
as portrayed in the Gospel narrative, that one feels a sort of shock 
in reading of it. What must have been the shock of the reality! 
That it was meant as such, among other things, is evident, since it 
was part of that changed plan of His in dealing with His enemies, 
the Pharisees, whereby, leaving the line of quiet argument entreaty, 
He stood forth as one with definite and unassailable rights, the 
acknowledgment of which He demanded as His just due. 


The time was well fitted for such a display of power, for there 
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were larger crowds than usual in and about the Holy City, because, 
the great week of the Passover having begun, the people had 
assembled from all parts to celebrate the Feast. 

The Galilzeans especially were numerous, for their province was 
the most thickly populated part of Palestine, and, humming as it 
did with the busy rush of trade that ever surged through the dis- 
trict, its people entered with zest and enthusiasm into everything 
which they took in hand. The whole hillside of Olivet was white 
with the tents of the men of the North, among whom so much of 
the time of our Saviour’s ministry had been spent. 












THE PROCESSION 









It was morning, the first day of the week of the Passover, when 
each householder chose from among the flocks gathered together 
for the purpose a lamb for his household and brought it home 
decked with flowers and ribbons, and our Saviour set out from 
the house of Lazarus at Bethany to walk to Jerusalem, as was His 
usual custom, the numbers of those who accompanied Him rapidly 
increasing as He passed along. 

Bethany was situated on the southern slopes of Mount Olivet, on 
the caravan road between Jerusalem and Jericho that passed over 
the shoulder of the hill, while just off it, and half a mile nearer the 
summit stood the little village of Bethphage. It was to this latter 
place that our Saviour pointed while speaking to two of His dis- 
ciples, probably SS. Peter and John: “Go ye into the village that 
is over against you, and immediately you shall find an ass tied and 
a colt with her, loose them and bring them to me” (Matt. xxi. 2). 
What a strange order! Never had Christ spoken like this before! 
“And if any man shall say anything to you,” He added, “say ye 
that the Lord hath need of them.” Wondering and speculating 
the disciples hastened to carry out their Master’s bidding, and found 
all things as He had foretold. 

It is supposed by some writers that the man to whom the animals 
belonged was a disciple in secret, but there is nothing in our Lord’s 
words to imply this, and it seems to be more in character with the 
whole spirit of the incident that it should not have been so. For 
once, Christ was going to give free scope to the power of His won- 
derful personality, and just as one word of His had calmed the 
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a 
raging billows and stilled the howling of the storm, so His trans. 
mitted command could compel obedience. “The Lord hath neeq 
of them.” It was sufficient. And owner of the animals made no 
further objection! 





THE MULTITUDE 


On their return, the disciples found our Lord to be the center of 
an ever-increasing and wildly enthusiastic crowd. Cries and shouts 
re-echoed along the hillside! Group after group took up the pzan 
till the whole neighborhood resounded as with a mighty roar of 
triumph. Placing their garments on the colt, the body of the dis- 
ciples formed a guard of honor in the midst of whom our Saviour 
rode down the pilgrim road to the Holy City, while the multitude 
formed up in procession behind. Casting off their abbas, the men 
improvised a carpet on which the ass colt trod as was the way with 
kings and conquerors. Thus it was that Jehu, when anointed King 
of Israel, had progressed, and the significance of the action appealed 
to all present. Boughs of palm and olive were plucked from the 
trees about and waved in excited gladness. And now the shout 
goes up, “Hosanna to the son of David. Blessed is he that cometh 
in the name of the Lord. Hosanna in the highest!” “He that 
cometh in the name of the Lord” was a title of the Messiah, and 
by the use of it the multitude distinctly made it clear what was 
their view of our Lord’s position. This was the formal entry of 
the long-expected Deliverer into the royal City of David! It was 
the beginning of the reign of the Messiah, the time of restoration 
of the lost glories of Israel. So the word sprang from mouth to 
mouth, and the answering crowd that flocked from without the city 
gates gave back shout for shout in one wild orgy of delight. 

And thus the procession moved on slowly down the hillside, its 
numbers growing at every step, till, in the words of the Evangelist, 
“the whole city was moved,” and finally the Temple itself was 
reached, which our Saviour entered as a king taking possession of 
his palace. It was magnificent! So overwhelming was the demon- 
stration that the Pharisees dared not openly protest, though inwardly 
their wrath was flaming: ‘Do you see,” they muttered, “that we 
prevail nothing? Behold the whole world is gone after him” 
(Jobn xii. 19). 
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A few of them, edging their way through the throng of wild 
enthusiasts, exclaimed in hypocritical surprise: “Master, rebuke 
thy disciples.” To whom He replied: “I say to you that if these 
shall hold their peace, the stones will cry out.” It was as if He 
said: “The truth of my claim to be the Messiah is so very evident, 
that inanimate nature would declare it were men to be silent.” 














THE TRIUMPH AND THE PASSION 






As we gaze on that scene of triumph and note the general and 
genuine enthusiasm of the people it seems strange that within a 
few days the cry of “Hosanna” would be changed to “Crucify him.” 
Yet so it was to be. Nor must we think that the change was due 
to mere fickleness on the part of the crowd. 

The triumphal entry into Jerusalem serves to emphasize the fact 
of the voluntariness of the Passion. The whole series of events 
points to its genuineness. There was no preparation, no staging. 
It occurred just as a natural expression of feeling, the very sudden- 
ness of which was a guarantee of its reality. If, while holding 
Himself passive, our Lord could so influence the people, what would 
have been the result had He made a definite appeal to their loyalty 
and worked up their enthusiasm! The Pharisees themselves give 
the answer: “The whole world would have gone after him.” 














THE INNER MEANING 





And for the disciples. What should have been the effect of this 
incident? It was meant to give a crown and finishing touch to the 
whole edifice of confidence and trust in Him which He had been at 
such pains to build up in their hearts. 

All through the public life of our Lord there was a series of 
events (such as the clearing out of the money-changers, and the 
withdrawal of Himself from out the very hands of His enemies) 
culminating in the incident of to-day’s Gospel, which showed His 
complete domination of His enemies when He chose to exercise it. 
A proper understanding of these facts would have bred in the minds 
of the disciples an unshakable confidence. They would have known 
that the triumph of His enemies could never have been a permanent 
one, and that the humiliation of Good Friday would be followed by 
the glory of Easter Day. 
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That same power of His which achieved the triumph of the 
Palms rules the destinies of His Church. 

That same power too, rules our individual lives! Why should 
we fear? Why should we be distrustful? Why should we lose 
heart? 


EASTER SUNDAY 
Easter Joys 
By Tuomas M. ScHWERTNER, O.P. 


“The disciples, therefore, were glad when they saw the Lord” (John xx. 20), 


The Church is rocking with gladness to-day. In her heart there 
is a song of triumph and upon her lips the victor’s shout of Alleluia! 
The light of the Easter sun is upon her countenance. The bitter 
memories of the tragic week just passed have given way to joy. 
Three days ago the Good Master gathered His own about Him in 
the Upper Chamber, that He might give them an undying pledge 
of His abiding presence. What transpired since the institution of 
the Blessed Sacrament has been brushed away by the Resurrection. 
The promises made by Jesus on Holy Thursday have been realized. 
“So you also now, indeed, have sorrow, but I will see you again 
and your heart shall rejoice; and your joy no man shall take from 
you” (John xvi. 22). Since all these things were verified to the 
letter on that first Easter morning the Church right gladly sings: 
“This is the day the Lord hath made; let us rejoice and be glad 
in it.” 

THe Reauity oF Curist’s DEATH 

The Apostles rejoiced in the Lord for their Divine Master’s sake. 
For nearly three years they had been closely identified with Him. 
Having given up all earthly ties at His bidding, they were interested 
intensely in the success of His mission. He had come to bring 
light, strength, courage and truth to man. To prove the divinity 
of His mission He had gone up and down the countryside, preach- 
ing “as one having authority,” and backing up His words by 
miracles which no man could gainsay. But men in an evil hour 
had laid their nets for Him, and, unconscious of the fact that they 
were being used as instruments in the divine plan, had put Him 
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to death. They took every precaution to nullify the prophecies of 
His coming Resurrection, which Jesus had made as a guarantee of 
the truth of His doctrine. None of those who looked upon His 
broken body doubted His death. Never had man suffered as this 
Man of Sorrows suffered. The physical cruelties and barbarities 
heaped upon Him by the Jews and Roman soldiers were more than 
enough to extinguish the flame of life. Had they not opened His 
side with a spear so as to drain His Sacred Body of its life-giving 
Blood? Had not all those who stood under the cross concurred in 
admitting the fact of His actual death? Had not He, Himself 
at the end of the bloody ordeal cried out: “It is consummated’? 
As Mary looked upon Him as He lay across her knee, she knew 
that there was not a spark of life in His precious Body. As a 
Child He had clasped His arms about her neck, and answered by 
His speechless love the great mother-love in her own heart. She 
knew for a certainty now that He made no response to her love, 
that life was gone. 


THE REALITY OF Curist’s RESURRECTION 


Even if there had been a spark of life in Him when He was taken 
down from the cross, it would have been quenched and smothered 
in the hermetically sealed tomb, especially, since His head and body 
were wrapped tightly in the winding-sheet, which had been soaked 
in the sharp spices prescribed by Moses for the burial of the dead. 
Then, too, there was no possibility of His Apostles having substi- 
tuted some one—a double—in His place. Was not the whole sad 
story of man’s rebellion against the truth written on the white parch- 
ment of His sacred flesh? Did not the wounds which He retained 
after the Resurrection prove to His disciples, beyond the shadow 
of a doubt, that He who stood before them was verily the same 
Master who had led them up and down the lanes of Palestine, 
preaching the truth and healing all manner of diseases? Was not 
the love which He manifested for them after the Resurrection the 
same divine love in kind and intensity which He had displayed 
during His public ministry? Truly, His enemies might invent all 
kinds of subterfuges to explain away the Resurrection. They might 
be willing to stultify themselves in the eyes of the world by accept- 
ing the testimony of sleeping witnesses. They might be willing 
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to surrender themselves into the hands of the Roman Law for not 
having executed the sentence of death which had been pronounced 
against Him. Christ in very truth had sounded the deepest depths 
of the valley of death. None but God could have brought him 
back. But since He had foretold every detail of His Passion and 
had promised that He would rise again, “by His own authority,” 
so as to give a stiff-necked people the sign of Jonas, nothing 
remained for the Apostles but to give their hearts free rein for sheer 
joy at seeing the Master once more in their midst. Early in the 
morning the Angel at the tomb had assured them: “He is risen, 
He is not here; behold the place where they had laid Him.” Fiye 
times that day our Lord appeared to His own to prove that the 
Angel’s words were true, that Mary Magdalen had not merely seen 
a vision, that their intense desire to behold the Master had not 
beclouded and befogged the Apostles’ brains. 


THe TRIUMPH OF THE RESURRECTION 


Christ had triumphed over His enemies. He had verified His 
words in the teeth of the world’s opposition. He had arisen more 
gloriously than even the Apostles had dreamed in their moments of 
most loyal belief. He had accomplished “His Father’s business,” 
Surely here was reason for rejoicing. But the Apostles knew “that 
Christ, rising from the dead, dieth now no more.” His body, with 
its quality of impassibility, is no longer subject to thirst and hunger, 
heat or cold, pain or weariness. His glorified body, with its quality 
of subtility, is no longer subject to the laws of nature. Matter 
cannot impede His progress, men cannot stand in His way, or 
stones or inanimate objects halt the onward sweep of His glorious 
triumph. His risen body, with its quality of agility, can move like 
lightning from space to space, planet to planet, because it is not 
bound by the laws regulating time or space. His risen body, with 
its quality of clarity, is all majestic. Indeed, He well might hide 
His glory for the Apostles’ sake even after the Resurrection. But 
those who on Thabor had witnessed His Transfiguration knew that 
at His will His risen Body could shine as it did to St. John, who 
described it thus: ‘His head and hairs were white as white wool 
and as snow and His eyes were as a flame of fire. And His feet 
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————— 


like unto fine brass as ina burning furnace . . . and His face 
was as the sun that shineth in his power” (Apoc. i. 14, 16). 


CurRIST’s KINGDOM Is EVERLASTING 


Finally, the Apostles rejoiced because by His Resurrection Christ 
had established beyond any doubt or cavil that the Kingdom He 
had founded would endure for all time. He breathed His spirit 
into His Church, so that her action would be His action; her 
thought, His thought; her triumphs, His triumphs; her life, His 
life. He would prolong throughout the ages and perpetuate until 
the end of time in a mystical but a real manner the life which had 
received its crowning glory in the Resurrection. No wonder, then, 
that St. Paul cried out: “If Christ be not risen again, then is our 
preaching vain and your faith is also vain” (1 Cor. xv. 14). 


WHY WE, TOO, REJOICE 


The Resurrection is as real, living, vital, galvanic and energizing 
a fact for us after these nineteen hundred years as it was for the 
little band of Christ’s disciples. Like them, at this late day we 


rejoice over our Lord’s Resurrection. We are glad first and prin- 
cipally for Christ’s sake. His Resurrection proves that we have 
not pinned our hopes to a false leader. It proves that “we know 
whom we have trusted.” It convinces us that His work, like His 
words, shall endure forever. ‘Heaven and earth shall pass away 
but my word shall not pass away.” Incidentally, too, we may 
rejoice, like the Apostles, that on this glorious morn Christ has 
forgiven and forgotten our weakness and cowardice, our human 
respect and our desertion of Him and His standard. We may 
rejoice that after all our unworthiness He still hails us as His 
brethren, and allows us to be His witnesses even “to the ends of 
the earth.” But the root cause of our joy lies in Christ’s triumph 
over His enemies and His vindication before men of all ages. 
“Verily this is the day that the Lord hath made; let us rejoice and 
be glad!” 





FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
A Living Faith the Source of True Joy 


By Francis BLACKWELL, O.S.B. 
“Blessed are they that have not seen and have believed” (John xx. 29). 


SYNOPSIS. Introduction: St. Paul’s imjunction to “rejoice in the Lord 
always” appears unreal when addressed to ourselves. But 
the same Apostle shows why such unbroken happiness is 
possible. 

Man cannot love what he does not know. God, therefore, 
desiring man’s love, discloses Himself to him; and that in 
three ways: through (1) Natural Revelation; (2) Super- 
natural Revelation; (3) the Beatific Vision. 

I am about to deal with the means God employs to enable 
man to receive Supernatural Revelation; namely, the 
Theological Virtue of Faith. 

I. Christ makes a point of putting before us the idea of God as 
Our Father. In family life, a child believes his father. 
Yet a human father may deceive or be deceived. Our 
Heavenly Father can neither deceive nor be deceived. 

Since God knows all things and all He says is true, we have 
good grounds for believing Him. Unless God helped us to 
have the right disposition, we should not have faith. He 
does help us, by grace. 

II. Faith: its (1) definition; (2) divisions; (a) habitual; 
(b) actual; (c) implicit; (d) explicit; (e) living. 
Conclusion: Means to practice living faith always at hand: let us 

use them. 


In his Epistle, my brethren, St. Paul urges the Philippians to cul- 
tivate a bright and cheerful disposition. “Rejoice in the Lord 
always,” he exclaims; “Again, I say, rejoice!” (Phil. iv. 4). 

Now, considering the innumerable worries and troubles of life, 
its griefs and cares, we are apt.to think such advice—even when 
offered to the Philippians—rather strained and unreal; still more 
so when Holy Church addresses the very same words to ourselves. 
But, in his letter to the Romans (viii. 28) the Apostle accounts for 
this unbroken happiness. “To them that love God,” he declares, 
“all things work together unto good.” 

Brethren, man cannot love what he does not know. God, there- 
fore, desiring man’s love, discloses Himself to him; and that in 
three ways. 

The first way is called the way of Natural Revelation. For, by 
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the study of the universe, and more particularly of man, the noblest 
object in the universe, our reason finds out the existence of One 
Who is the Creator and Lord of all. This natural Revelation is 
alluded to by St. Paul, when he says that “the invisible things of 
God, from the creation of the world, are clearly seen, being under- 
stood by the things that are made: his eternal power also, and 
divinity’ (Rom. i. 20). In another passage he refers to some 
Gentiles as doing by nature those things which are according to the 
moral law (Rom. ii. 14). 

Now, to this kind of Revelation, which is brought about by 
means of nature, our own nature has aclaim. But there is another 
way in which God makes Himself known to man, quite freely and 
gratuitously on His part, and without any claim on our own. This 
is the way of Supernatural Revelation, in which God speaks to 
man, sometimes directly, at other times through Prophets, Apostles, 
and Sacred writers. 

The third way in which God shows Himself to us is in the 
Beatific Vision in heaven. Here, on earth, “we walk,” says the 
Apostle, “by faith and not by sight,” “we see now through a glass 
in a dark manner’: but then—in the Beatific Vision, when God 
withdraws the veil of faith, and manifests Himself in all His glory 
—we shall see Him “face to face” (II Cor. v. 7; I Cor. xiii. 12); 
or, as St. John says, “we shall see Him as He is” (John iii. 2). 

I am about to deal, very briefly, dear brethren, with the means 
God employs to enable man to receive Supernatural Revelation; 
Iam going to treat of the Theological Virtue of Faith. 

One idea of God Our Blessed Lord makes a point of putting 
before us: that of God as our Father. In the best of all prayers 
He teaches us to say “Our Father, who art in heaven.” 

In family life, the respect and reverence due to his father will 
cause a child to take for granted the accuracy of that father’s 
knowledge and the conscientiousness of his truthfulness. Yet—al- 
though a child may reasonably assume his parent’s knowledge and 
truthfulness—that parent can easily deceive or be deceived. 

But Our Heavenly Father, who is Infinite Wisdom and Truth 
Itself can neither deceive nor be deceived: otherwise He would 
not have full and perfect knowledge, in the one case, or be holy in 
the other; He would not be God. 
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Since God knows all things and all He says is true, we have 

good grounds to believe Him: and that not because we have 

searched into the truths which He has deigned to reveal and found 

that they appeal to us, that we like them, and that they satisfy our 

reason; but because they come to us on God’s authority, because 
these truths are told us by Our Heavenly Father. 


In family life a child who has a bad disposition may rebelliously 
doubt his father’s knowledge, question his truthfulness, may refuse 
to believe him. So in the spiritual life: unless God helped us to 
have the right disposition we should not have faith. But He does 
help us. The help He gives us to enable us to believe, we call grace, 





“Faith,” as we learned in our early years, “is a supernatural 
gift of God by which we believe without doubting whatever God 
has revealed’; and that “because He is the Truth, who can neither 
deceive nor be deceived.” Faith is divided into habitual and actual 
faith; implicit and explicit faith; living and dead faith. 

By habitual faith we mean the divinely infused habit of making 
acts of faith with the help of actual grace. We all know what a 
habit is. A mother will try to train her child into good habits, 
For example, she wishes her child to have the habit of being polite. 
To bring this about, she not only corrects her child’s faults of bad 
manners, but also makes the child perform definite acts of polite- 
ness. At last politeness becomes a second nature to the child; a 
habit of politeness has been set up and, when opportunity offers, 
the child readily does acts of politeness. So with most of our 
habits: they are each the result of previous acts. 

But now, what the mother produces with so much trouble, and 
over a great length of time, God can produce straight off. In an 
instant, without our performing any previous acts, He can give 
us the habit which He desires that we should have. 

Because God wills that we should believe in Him, hope in Him, 
and love Him, He infuses into our soul at Baptism the habits of 
Faith, of Hope, and of Charity. A baptized infant, even, who as 
yet knows nothing to believe, hope for, or love, nevertheless pos- 
sesses the habits of Faith, Hope and Charity. Which means that 
God has bestowed upon its soul the aptitude or capacity for mak- 
ing acts of those three virtues when its mind shall have developed 
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enough to allow that aptitude or capacity to be exercised. The 
power is there, but cannot yet be used. 


When, moved by grace, dear brethren, we submit to the author- 
ity of God, trust in His truthfulness, conform our judgment to that 
of God, and found our convictions on what God has deigned to 
reveal to us of His own infallible knowledge: when our intellect, 
under the impulse of our will, which is influenced by grace, firmly 
believes the truths revealed by God, because God has revealed them, 
we make an act of faith; we practice actual faith. An intimate 
union is thus established between our own knowledge and the Divine 
knowledge, which is already a foretaste of heaven. 

Not that faith gives the believer a direct knowledge of the truths 
which he believes, or an illumination of his mind like that of the 
Beatific Vision. No; faith, as the Apostle says, is “the substance 
of things to be hoped for, the evidence of things that appear not” 
(Hebr. xi. 1). Nevertheless it does give us a certainty absolutely 
trustworthy ; far and away more so than the certainty which human 
science claims in its own domain, where human reason draws con- 
clusions from human evidence. For by faith God Himself lets us, 
in a supernatural way, share in His own knowledge of things which 
are beyond the natural reach of our intellect, of those things which 
we hope for as the very essence of our future happiness. 

When we believe, in general, all the truths revealed by God and 
proposed by His Church, without knowing those truths distinctly 
and in particular, our faith is what is called implicit faith. It is 
explicit when we know distinctly the truths which we believe, and 
assent to each separate article of our faith in particular. 

All, except young children, and such as never come to the use of 
reason, are obliged to believe, implicitly at least, all that the Church 
holds and teaches, and, explicitly, that there is a God, the sovereign 
Lord of all things, and a future state in which He will reward or 
punish us according to our works in this life. ‘Without faith,” 
says St. Paul, “it is impossible to please God; for he that cometh 
to God must believe that He is, and is a rewarder of them that 
seek Him” (Hebr. xi. 6). Many theologians, moreover, hold that, 
since Christ came, it has been necessary for salvation to believe 
explicitly the mysteries of the most Holy Trinity—that is to say, 
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the Unity and Trinity of God—and the Incarnation, Death, ang 
Resurrection of our Saviour. 

If only in substance, we must also know and explicitly believe 
the Our Father, the Hail Mary, the Ten Commandments, the Com- 
mandments of the Church, and such Sacraments as we are bound 
to receive. 

But it is not enough, dear brethren, that our faith be actual as 
well as habitual, explicit as well as implicit: it must be living. Liy- 
ing faith is that accompanied by the observance of the Command- 
ments; faith united to good works, to charity. St. James inquires: 
“What shall it profit, my brethren, if a man say he hath faith, but 
hath not works? Shall faith be able to save him?” (James ii. 15). 
Faith, indeed, teaches us that God is our end; but of what avail is 
that knowledge, unless we earnestly endeavor to attain that end by 
using the necessary means? 

Brethren, the means are ever at hand. Let us lay hold of them. 
“To them that love God, all things work together unto good.” 





BIBLE STORY SERMONETTES FOR THE 
CHILDREN’S MASS 


By FREDERICK REUTER 


PASSION SUNDAY 


How to Bear a Reprimand 


“And He was subject to them” (Luke tt. 51). 


In to-day’s Gospel St. John tells us that “they took up stones 
to cast at Him,” Jesus. What a horrid deed the Jews were trying 
to do. They wanted to kill Jesus by casting stones at Him. The 
Jews always stoned to death their greatest criminals, that is, those 
who adored idols, those who blasphemed God, and those who 
worked on the Sabbath. What wrong had Jesus done? Why 
were the Jews angry? Jesus had told them the truth and rebuked 
them for the bad lives they were leading. But they could not 
bear a public reprimand. The Scribes and high priests always 
flattered the Jews, unceasingly reminding them that the Israelites 
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were the Chosen People of God, the children of God. Flattery 
was the keynote in the Jewish synagogue. 

In your daily actions, do not many of you follow the conduct of 
the Jews? Your parents, your teachers, your pastor and your 
superior take the place of God; and very often they have to rebuke 
you for your bad conduct, your indifference, your slothful ways. 
They must punish you and correct you. Do you not look very 
angrily at them when they have to discipline you? Sometimes 
you attempt to raise your hand to strike back at them, and you 
even curse and swear at them; and, furthermore, you go among 
your friends and talk about your parents and teachers. 

Suppose Jesus were to come into your home just after you re- 
ceived a reprimand from your mother or your father? You would 
be looking very angry, and you would have your hand raised to 
strike. What would Jesus do? He would hide His face and go 
away from you. Now, children, your parents must correct your 
faults, otherwise they would commit sin. God orders parents to 
chastise their children when they do what is wrong. Every boy 
and girl should be grateful to his father and mother when they 
correct his faults. Every fruit-tree, in order that it may bear good 
fruit, must be pruned; that is, some branches must be cut off. If 
the weeds in a garden are allowed to grow, the garden will be- 
come a wilderness. All of you have faults which are growing in 
your heart like weeds in the garden, and your parents and your 
teachers, if they love you, will do their best to correct your faults 
by admonitions or punishments. 

A story is told of a great general who whilst traveling on a 
country road passed the home of his teacher. He dismounted from 
his horse and went straight to the house. Finding the old school- 
master at home, the general got down on his knees and said to him: 
“I have to thank you, master, for my success. I was a lazy, care- 
less boy. You were strict with me, you corrected me, you chastised 
me. You did not let me rest till I mended my ways. I thank you 
for every harsh word, I thank you for every punishment, for I 
deserved all. It was you who shaped my future.” 

In your Bible history you read about Moses having murmured 
against God and how he was punished for it. 

God commanded Moses to go up on a mountain called Mount 
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Nebo, and to look from there across Jordan river into the land to 
which the children of Israel were going. “Thou shalt see the land 
before thee, but thou shalt not enter into it” (Deut. xxxii. 52), 
Then the Lord said that Moses should die on the mount when he 
had seen that land. And Moses went from the place where the 
children of Israel had their camp, to the mountain about which 
the Lord had spoken to him. And when he came to the top of 
it, the Lord made him see very far over the land of Canaan, and 
told him that it was the land which he had promised Abraham, 
and Isaac, and Jacob, to give their descendants. 

So Moses, the servant of the Lord, died there on the top of the 
mount, before the people came into that good land. And the 
Angels buried him in a valley; but no man has ever known the 
place where he was laid. 


PALM SUNDAY 
Our Sorrowful Mother 


“And thy own soul a sword shall pierce” (Luke it. 35). 


To-day begins Holy Week, the saddest week in the year. Al- 
though the Jews sing the joyous anthem “Hosannah” and seem to 
be very happy with the disciples of Jesus in greeting the King of 
Jerusalem; still on this day Our Lord wept and His holy Mother 
shared His tears. 


Jesus left Bethany to go to Jerusalem. Two disciples brought 
a colt and Jesus sat on it. As He rode toward the city, a great 
multitude took off their outer garments and spread them in the 
way. Others cut down branches from the trees and strewed them 
in the way in order that He might ride over them. They did this 
to honor Him, for so the people used to do when a king rode 
through their streets. And the multitude cried with a loud voice: 
“Blessed is He that comes to us, sent by the Lord.” Yet, Jesus 
knew that although they now praised Him, they did not love Him 
in their hearts, and that in a few days they would be crying out 
to crucify Him. 

We all know, dear children, that Jesus was condemned to death 
by Pilate. There stood by the Cross of Jesus His mother and the 
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Apostle whom Jesus loved. And because He was about to die i { 
and leave her, Jesus willed that this Apostle should take care of il 
His mother. Therefore He told him that she was to be a mother | 
to him, from that time forward, just as if she were his own mother. ii 
And He told His mother to take the Apostle to herself as though Hh 
he were her own son. From that hour the Apostle, whose name i 
was John, took her to his own home to take care of her and give | 
her all that she needed. 

Children, you have seen the picture of the Sorrowful Mother. a 
Perhaps, you have one at home in your parlor. Let us look at | 
that picture for a little while. Indeed, it is a picture of sorrow. | 
The Blessed Mother’s face has the expression of death; tears are | 
coursing down her cheeks; her eyes are sad and her looks down- fH 
cast. Her heart is wounded by a seven-edged sword. This great 
sorrow may be explained. On the Cross, hangs her beloved son. i 
Iron nails pierce His hands and feet, and she cannot remove them. 
Her Child suffers from an unquenchable thirst, and she has not a Hl 
drop of water to give Him. Blood and perspiration cover His i 
body, and she cannot relieve Him. The wicked Jews mock her 
Son, and she cannot stop them. Out of sheer malice, the wicked 
soldiers are casting lots over the garment her hands had woven |, 
for Him. The Sorrowful Mother feels the sufferings of her Child 
more than she feels her own sorrow. 

Remember, children, many mothers of families must be like the 
Sorrowful Mother in her anguish. Ask yourself now, does my 
mother belong to that class? Recollect how often you have wounded 
the heart of your good mother; like a pointed sword you caused 
her pain by your bad conduct. Mother forbade you to do some- 
thing. You did not like it. You became very angry; you cursed 
your mother, and slammed the door and ran away. Oh, what a 
crime to do such a deed to such a good parent! How her good 
heart must have bled! 

On a certain day, your mother sent you to Church to pray for ih 
your sick father. Several of your boy friends coaxed you to a base- 
ball game. You neglected going to Church and thereby disobeyed it 
your mother. Some people told your mother afterwards that you ‘Ml 
missed Mass and played baseball. What a heavy blow that was / 
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to your mother; she sees that her son does not like to pray, and 
that when she is dead her child will not pray even for her. 

The mother of such a boy or of such a girl is, indeed, a mother 
of sorrow. It was not an enemy who wounded her good heart; 
it was you, her own child, a child for whom she suffered, deprived 
herself of so many things and is even now ready to do more. 
During this week, kneel down before a picture of the Sorrowful 
Mother and pray for your mother, think how often you have 
wounded her heart, and promise never more to make her sorrowful, 





EASTER SUNDAY 


Death Conquered 


“This is the day which the Lord hath made: let us be glad and rejoice 
therein” (Ps. cxit. 24). 


This is a happy day. Everywhere Christians forget their troubles 
and heartaches for the moment. They sing and rejoice, on this 
the greatest feast of the Church. The bells in the church-towers 
ring, the organs peal forth joyous melodies, as we look upon the 


figure of the risen Christ with His little banner, right above the 
altar. The priest sings “Alleluja,” for Jesus is a conqueror over 
death. 

What is the reason of all this rejoicing? Our Blessed Saviour 
tells us: “All ye Christians rejoice. I have conquered death. You 
need no longer be afraid of death. Behold, I was nailed to the 
Cross and I died; I was taken down from the Cross; I was buried 
in a new tomb which was sealed; a guard was placed over it; I 
was cold and stiff in death; My disciples and My Mother wept over 
me; but the Father who is in heaven awakened me and I arose 
more glorious than ever. Christians need fear death no more.” 

Children, this is the message which Jesus brought to His people, 
and it consoled them. We, too, are delighted with this message. 
How everyone fears death! If you must ever witness a deathbed 
scene, you will notice how the cold sweat gathers on the forehead 
of the dying person, how his heart begins to beat faster and faster. 
Just imagine for a moment you are about to leave this world. You 
must say “good bye” to your good father and your good mother. 
You will be placed in a narrow coffin and then lowered down into 
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a grave, and at last covered up with soil. How terrible it is to die! 
But Jesus comes and tells you not to fear the grave. There is a 
place in heaven for your immortal soul and on the Last Day your 
body will be raised up by God’s power to join your soul again. 
You will meet your father and your mother, your brothers and 
your sisters, and all your friends and you will be united with them 
forever. 

All the friends of Jesus were very sad, after they had seen their 
beloved Master die on the Cross. They took His body, wrapped 
up in linen cloths, and laid it in a new grave, hollowed out of 
solid rock. An immense stone was rolled before the grave, which 
was sealed.by order of Pilate, and soldiers stood over it to see 
that nobody removed the body. The soldiers remained there till 
the morning of the third day, when there was a noise and a shaking 
of the ground. A beautiful Angel came down from heaven and 
rolled the huge stone away. His face was bright as the sun and 
his garments were white as snow. The soldiers ran away. 

Friends of Jesus very stealthily entered the garden by a rear 
gate, walking slowly and sorrowfully. They were bringing fresh 
linen and sweet spices. As they walked along, they were talking 
in a low voice. They were wondering how they could roll the 
great stone away from the cave so as to reach the dead body of 
their Master. Suddenly they saw a bright light shining in front 
of the cave. The women hurried forward. They found that the 
great rock had been rolled away from the grave. Close by stood 
a beautiful Angel. The cave was empty and the women were 
frightened; they could not understand what had happened. But 
the Angel said: “Be not afraid, ye seek Jesus; He is not here; He 
is risen. Go and tell His disciples.” Hurrying back, they told the 
disciples that the Lord was alive and had arisen as He foretold. 
Jesus soon after appeared to all His disciples, and talked with them. 
They all thus knew that He was really risen from the dead and 
that He was again alive. They learned, too, what we must learn, 
namely, that as Jesus rose from the dead, so we and all whom 
we love shall rise also. 

Jesus came back on that bright Easter morning to show us that 
death is not to be feared, if we try to lead good pure lives; for 
it means nothing more than a flight from earth to heaven to be 
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united with Him and His Blessed Mother and all the Angels and 
Saints forever. 


FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
The Blessing of Obedience 


“Hearken to thy father, that begot thee and despise not thy mother’ 
(Prov. xxiii. 22). 

If Saint Thomas, in to-day’s Gospel, had been more modest and 
believed the other Apostles, our Lord would have been more pleased; 
for He said to Thomas: “Blessed are they that have not seen, 
and have believed.” 

Experience shows that there are many children who use of- 
fensive language about their parents, their teachers and their pas- 
tor. Nothing suits them. Their parents wish them to come home 
at a certain hour, but they try and find some excuse to stay away 
longer. When they are given some tedious work to do or are told 
not to play with certain children, they answer their parents in an 
impertinent manner and consider themselves wiser than those who 
have to care for and protect them. 

In the Bible, we find the story of a boy who never questioned 
the actions of his father. He always said: “My father is right.” 
His name was Isaac. One day, God spoke to Abraham and told 
him to take his only son Isaac, whom he loved so well, to the land 
of Moriah, and to sacrifice him there as a burnt-offering upon one 
of the mountains. How could Abraham kill his own dear son? 
Yet God told him to do it, and he knew that it was his duty to 
do whatever God, the sovereign Lord of the entire world, said. 
He knew also that even if Isaac were killed and burned on the 
altar, God could make him come to life again. 

So Abraham rose early in the morning and saddled his donkey 
and took two young men, who were his servants, with him. Hav- 
ing reached his destination, the wood was made ready for the 
altar of sacrifice. Abraham started out with Isaac to go to the 
mountain as God had told him. Without a murmur, the good boy 
was ready and went with his father. The journey was long. It 
took more than two days. It might have seemed somewhat long 
to young Isaac, but he was an obedient child and walked on. On 
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the morning of the third day, they came to the foot of the mountain. 
Abraham gave orders to his servants to remain there, while he and 
his son went up the mountain. He took Isaac with him to the 
wood, while he himself carried in his hand fire and a knife or sword. 
Under the heavy load Isaac was very quiet as he slowly climbed 
the mountain and they had gone half way when Isaac broke 
silence. Isaac did not yet know what God had commanded his 
father todo. He knew they were going to offer up a burnt-offering, 
as he had the wood and his father had the fire. So he said to his 
father, “My father, where is the victim to be offered?” The father 
replied, “My son, God will provide.” Then the boy thought, “My 
father is right.” After they had reached the very top of the moun- 
tain, Abraham began to build an altar of stone and laid the wood 
on it. He then bound Isaac and laid him on the wood; and the 
father put out his hand, drew the knife to sacrifice his son to God. 
The good boy neither cried nor shouted, but was silent. He 
would have suffered death at the hands of his father. But an 
Angel from heaven called to Abraham and said: “Do nothing to 
the boy, for now God knows thou fearest Him since thou wouldst 
sacrifice thy only son for His sake.” 

Children, if you should ever be tempted to follow your own 
notions and ideas, against the wishes of your parents and teachers, 
think of Isaac. Your superiors are much older than you are; they 
have more experience; they love you; God gives His special grace 
to them to direct you aright. When you do not understand why 
they tell you to do this or not to do that, do not criticize them. Be 
obedient. If things should go wrong, your obedience will bring 
you a blessing; God always rewards humility, and the Bible tells us 
that later Isaac grew up to be a blessed and happy man because 
he never murmured and always obeyed. 


ST. PATRICK’S DAY 
By Danret P. Lawton, S.J. 


“I have fought a good fight; I have finished my course; I have kept the faith” 
(II Tim. tv. 7). 


Well might the aged Patrick, as, with fatigue-furrowed brow, 
pallid cheek and emaciated frame, he lay on his dying bed, well 
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might he take up and make his own these words of the Apostle 
Paul, that pioneer of the Gospel of the God-Man, because they found 
a faithful fulfillment in his life and in his labors. Well and nobly 
had he fought the good fight against the foes of his faith, fought 
it as well became a doughty knight in the cause of his Captain, 
Christ; well had he kept the faith in its fullest and grandest ex- 
pression, kept animated and energized by deeds whose salutary 
influence endures to-day; deeds, which have won for him the ad- 
miration, the love, aye, and the imitation of the brightest, the 
bravest and the best, not merely of the sons and daughters of the 
Emerald Isle, not merely that of the prolific progeny of the greater 
Ireland beyond the seas, but also of the children of the Catholic 
Church in every land. 

To-day, my friends, across the chasm of the centuries, after the 
lapse of well-nigh 1,400 fateful years, the memory of Patrick 
is living in the hearts of millions and is exercising over their lives 
an influence as telling as that which thrilled his pagan proselytes 
on Tara’s hill, Why, may we ask, this unwonted influence? Why 
do we find the unique phenomenon of a nation’s apostle acclaimed 
as that nation’s patron? Ah, my friends, it is because that nation, 
with an instinct which is the dower of the faith she received at 
Patrick’s hands, looks for greatness in its grandest expression, not 
in the long and illustrious lists of those intrepid Gaels whose doughty 
deeds have won for them the right to be written down as heroes, 
not only on the pages of Irish history, but also on the world’s im- 
mortal scroll of fame. Nor does she seek in the glittering galaxy 
of her sages and scholars, whose names are emblazoned in letters 
of light among the master minds of the ages. No! She looks for 
it in those who, possessing alike the attributes of the patriot hero 
and the intellectual acumen of the sage, immolated the one on the 
altar of self-abnegation and gave to the other a higher direction 
and a nobler aim and by dint of virile virtue, tireless toil and sub- 
lime self-sacrifice, reached that exalted altitude where are pinnacled 
for the Church’s admiration and the world’s wonder the saints of 
God. Yes, my friends, to the vision of every son and scion of the 
sea-divided Gael, the saints of God rise as the perfect personification 
of moral grandeur, the fairest of the faith’s fertility, and to those 
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of them that rendered illustrious their native land do they point 
with pride as irrefutable proof of her supernatural fecundity. 

And is their pride not a pardonable one? For passing over those 
myriad saints who lived their holy lives unnoticed by men, and un- 
known, and went down, without record to their unmonumented 
graves, can they not point with pride to Lawrence O’Toole, above 
whose head there hangs the triple aureola of science, of sanctity 
and of patriotism. Can they not point to Finian and Colman, who 
opened to the nobles of England the twin sanctuary of knowledge 
and holiness? to Fergal, who read in the heavens the rotundity of 
the earth, 800 years before it was proven as a scientific fact, and who 
ruled the see of Salzburg? Can they not point to St. Gall, who 
lifted aloft on the craggy peaks of the Tyrol the torch of faith? 
to Fridolein, who bore to Alsace-Lorraine and Germany the glad 
evangel of Christianity? to Columbanus, the holy herald of that 
same faith in France and Italy? to Columba, the apostle of Scot- 
land, who founded the far-famed Iona, which shone as a brilliant 
pharos of learning, when the rest of Europe was wrapped in gloom? 
to the sailor, Saint Brendan, who centuries before Columbus left 
the port of Palos planted the cross on American soil? Yes, 
my friends, they can point to these and to hundreds of others, whose 
names are enshrined in the archives of Europe, attesting the fact 
that they gave to its countries the Gospel of Christ and to that 
other most inspiring fact that the land of their birth was a land 
with a supernatural destiny, an “insula sanctorum et doctorum,” 
an island of saints and of scholars. 

But in that bright constellation of Irish saints there is one before 
the splendor of whose apostolic virtues the lesser luminaries pale 
into significance; one who, heaven-sent, became the father of the 
faith on Irish soil; one, who is a living, potent factor in the minds 
of millions to-day; one, whose hallowed name wakes to vibration 
the tenderest chords of the Gaelic Catholic heart, and that one is 
Patrick, the Apostle of the Emerald Isle, in whose honor we are 
grouped around this altar to-day. 

It is not my intention, my friends, to occupy your time in dis- 
cussing the place of Patrick’s birth. We know on his own testimony 
that he was a Gallo-Roman. Like his Divine Master, his early 
years are wrapped around with the mantle of obscurity. But we 
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do know that, snatched from his parental roof by pirate hands, 
he was sold as a slave to an Irish chieftain and sent to herd swine 
on the bleak hillsides of Slemish. 

Fain would we linger on the weary days of his six years’ cap. 
tivity and follow him over the dewy downs and the verdant vales 
of Antrim; fain would we tell of the hunger of his heart for the 
consolations of that religion which his pious mother, Conchessa, 
had instilled into his youthful soul, or sit by him in spirit, as silent 
and sorrowful he held his still communion with nature and with 
nature’s God, had we but time. 

It is consoling, however, to note that the land of his captivity 
was all the while giving its poetic inspiration to his imaginative 
young soul. Its emerald fields, stretched out before his youthful 
gaze; its mountain torrents tossed and tumbled at his feet, making 
mystic music to his fresh young heart. As he watched the foam- 
flecked waves of the shimmering sea breaking in a tumult of triumph 
on the basaltic beach and gliding back to their ocean home, their 
tireless tossing brought a message to his soul. He saw in them 
an image of the pagan people, among whom his lot was cast—a 
people pathetically restless in their empty activities, rising to might 
on ambitious wings and sadly sinking to disillusionment, living 
their little lives in pleasure’s pursuit or glory’s quest, and going 
down, unheartened by hope, to graves which had for them nothing 
but the gloom of annihilation and the horrors of decay. 

Patrick’s arduous apprenticeship, my friends, was but the prepara- 
tory prelude of a glorious career. Freed at length from his cap- 
tivity, and once more in his native land, he could not free himself 
from the thought of that people beyond the sea, seated in the dark- 
ness and the shadow of death; and with all the ardor of his generous 
nature he resolved to bid adieu to home and country, in order to 
bring to that people a faith that would seal their souls with the 
signet of sanctifying grace; a faith that would fill their failing 
hearts with the hope, and their dying eyes with the vision of a bliss- 
ful immortality, the gift of the God-Man to whom his life and its 
energies would be henceforth devoted. 

To fit himself for this apostolic task, Patrick sought the com- 
panionship of his kinsman, St. Martin of Tours. Under that il- 
lustrious tutelage he passed his youth. His primary education fin- 
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ished, he repaired to the island sanctuary of Lerins, where, as later 
at the feet of St. Germanus of Auxerre, he drank deep of that 
lore so necessary to the perfect priest and model bishop. And when, 
at last, vested with the plentitude of episcopal power, he knelt at 
the feet of St. Celestine to receive from him his mission to preach 
the Word of God in far-off Erin, beyond the sea, as he rose up 
full of pentecostal fire to set out for the scene of his future labors, 
might not that sainted pope have taken up and paraphrased the 
words of Christ and exclaimed: “Thou art Patrick, and upon thy 
apostolate I will build the Church of Erin, and the gates of hell 
shall never prevail against it.”’ 

Patrick left Erin a fugitive slave; he returned panoplied in pre- 
paredness and thoroughly equipped for his titanic task. He landed 
at that beauty spot of the Irish shore, where, from its home in the 
Wicklow mountains, the Dargle dashes down to the sea. Time 
does not permit us to join in the journeyings of Patrick through 
Erin’s Isle. Would that we could trace his steps to Tara’s verdant 
hilltop and behold him, shamrock in hand, proclaiming to the 
Irish High-king and the dumfounded druids the Christian dogma of 
the Triune God. Fain would we, did time allow, follow him to 
Ulster, whither, banished from Wicklow, he wended his way, and 
where, for seven long years, he preached and prayed and toiled 
and taught; or accompany him to Connacht, which in after years, 
by cruelty of Cromwell, was to become for his children the dread 
alternative of hell; or linger with him in Leinster, where, under his 
inspiring influence, churches sprang up as if by magic; or again 
make our home with him in Munster, where, on the height of 
classic Cashel, he poured the regenerating waters of baptism on 
the brows of Aengus and his subjects. 

Gentle and compassionate Patrick was ever to the rude and the 
ignorant; sympathetic to the sorrow-stricken, being himself no 
stranger to misfortune; and, like his Master, was he merciful to- 
ward the erring; but like his Master also, he could be terrible to the 
tyrant, whose robber hand would snatch from the fold of Christ 
the tender, timid lambs which his apostolic exertion had placed 
within it. And thus was the life of Patrick passed. Of him might 
also be said what was written of his Master, pertransiit benefaciendo, 
he went about doing good, for miracles manifested his power with 
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God. And, when full of years and good works, he saw the term 
of his life approach, with Christian resignation he laid down to die. 
He was dying in a land which he found in darkness and which, by 
dint of zeal, he had transmuted into the most brilliant jewel that 
glitters in the coronet of Christendom. 

As he lay on his dying couch, with the biting blasts of a March 
wind adding intensity to the pains that anguished his aged frame, 
the God whom he had so faithfully served, not to be outdone in 
generosity, sent the holy St. Victor to comfort and console him in 
the hour of his dissolution and bestow upon him the last Sacraments 
of the Church. 

There is a tradition that before his final moment came God lifted 
for Patrick the veil that hides futurity. He beheld his Master 
descend from heaven to grant the wish which had been the constant 
prayer of his declining years; namely, that the foul blot of apostasy 
from the one true faith might never tarnish the fair fame of holy 
Ireland, and that her sons and her daughters adown the centuries 
might confess that faith, in fearless fealty, in front of danger, and 
in face of death. Be the truth of that legend what it may, the fact 
remains incontrovertible that the nation which was Patrick’s apos- 
tolic conquest has clung to the faith that Patrick planted, and that 
it has been throughout their many miseries their sole and solitary 
comfort, keeping unbroken the spirit that has cemented their 
national, their social and their religious life. Though upon the land 
that Patrick loved so dearly there came in the aftertime a saddening 
change; though the prestige which she so justly held, and which 
made her a seat of sanctity, a land of learning and an island of peace 
and prosperity was pilfered from her; though a persecution pitiless 
and persevering preyed upon her; though the satellites of Satan 
invaded her country, made war upon her nationality, banned her 
creed, evicted, murdered and exiled millions of the flower of her 
population; though laws were inflicted upon her which were con- 
ceived by devils, written in human blood and registered in hell; yet 
through it all to Patrick’s faith his children clung loyally, steadfastly 
and intrepidly true. 

Why this marvelous manifestation of unflagging fortitude? Ah, 
my friends, herein is a lesson fraught with instruction for us. 
It is because, taught by Patrick and Patrick’s successors, the Irish 
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realized their. supernal destiny, and the consequent value of 
their immortal souls. The pages of Irish history are one continu- 
ous corroboration of this glorious fact, all the more glorious because 
those pages are written in the blood and in the tears of Ireland’s 
bravest and Ireland’s best. 

Every page of that history tells of their realization of the 
supremacy of soul over sense; their unfaltering fidelity to the 
promptings of principle; their deepseated devotion to the dictates 
of conscience. Fear not him that can kill the body, but fear him 
who can cast body and soul into hell, was the guiding principle of 
their lives, and under its influence they bravely bore the spoliation 
of their property, gave up their happy homes, around which clus- 
tered so many tender memories; faced hardship, exile, the rigors 
of the dungeon, the shame of the scaffold, the infamy of a felon’s 
grave, rather than foreswear the faith which they rightly recog- 
nized as the grandest gift of God. And, without going back to more 
remote heroic times, there are old men and women living to-day 
who remember the fated year which is known in history as “Black 
Forty-seven,” the year when the dark and dismal spectre of man- 
made famine and fever stalked grim and gruesome throughout the 
land; when every hovel housed its hunger-killed victims; when a 
million of the flower of its population went down into coffinless 
graves; when strong men starved and weak women wept with hun- 
ger’s pangs, and children craved in vain for bread, and yet, my 
friends, and mark it well, and let the thought sink deep into your 
souls, those famished fathers, and moaning mothers, and emaciated 
children, starving though they were, spurned the provisions of the 
proselytizer, because they were proffered as the price of their apos- 
tasy, and starved still on to the sleep of death rather than barter for 
bread or sell for soup the eternal interests of their immortal souls. 

And why? Because deep down in their Irish hearts the faith of 
their fathers was living still; because they had prayerfully pondered 
the words of Christ: “What doth it profit a man to gain the whole 
world and suffer the loss of his own soul”; because they had heard 
and heeded His warning: ‘He who denies Me before man, I will 
also deny him before My Father, who is in heaven.” 

And we are the sons and the scions of those sainted heroes, or 
if not allied to them by the ties of blood or nationality, we are at 
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least kin to them by the bonds of a common faith, and they have 
left us, together with the precious heritage of that faith, the glorious 
legacy of their grand example, telling us that if faith and faith’s 
teachings and faith’s sacraments made of them heroes of earth and 
saints of God, that faith will do as much for us. With the vision 
of Patrick’s life before us to-day, and the eloquent example of his 
faithful followers, let us resolve to hold fast to the teachings of 
our youthful years and the connections of our maturer age. Let us 
keep the energies with which God has endowed us for the glorious 
cause of Christ on earth. With generous hearts and resolute wills, 
let us keep onward, bearing in our hands the banner of faith and 
fatherland; not the fatherland whose measure is time and whose 
limits are circumscribed by seas or oceans; but that fatherland 
whose duration is eternal and whose boundaries are beyond the stars, 

The legacy of faith bequeathed by Patrick to our forefathers has 
been transmitted to us, and it is ours to pass it on in undiminished 
glory to those who are to come after us. Our faith and our nation- 
ality, be that nationality Irish or American, for both are the gift of 
the Catholic Church to the world, place us in the forefront of God’s 
grand army on earth, and at that post of honor we are destined 
to prove the Church’s glory or the Church’s shame. Nor will this, 
our practical Catholicity, interfere in any way with our duty as citi- 
zens to the land of our birth or our adoption. 





Whether in the field of individual accomplishment or in the doing 
of those deeds that invariably fall to the lot of the people, sons and 
daughters of the Catholic Church have never been found wanting in 
these United States. From silent and sequestered graves, from 
patriot tombs, from bloody battlefields, comes the message of men 
of Catholic faith who have given of themselves to this great repub- 
lic. Their message is one of high devotion to purposed duty, of 
noble yielding of self for the common good, of unfaltering alle- 
giance and unquestioning self-sacrifice for the preservation of 
democratic freedom. And were the voice of Patrick, now silent 
for 1,400 years, to be heard to-day, it would counsel a continuance 
of that noble conduct. But it would also say, not only as the voice 
of an Irish apostle, but as that of a saint of God, to each and every 
one of us: “In this age of waning faith and religious indifference, 
be steadfast, faithful, courageous and true, in the combat between 
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duty and passion; in the struggle between conscience and self-inter- 
est; in the conflict between faith and unbelief, between temptation 
and triumph; let the Church, your mother, count upon you to do 
and to dare all that becomes a Catholic hero in a hallowed cause.” 

In order, therefore, that we may be worthy children of our com- 
mon mother, let us ask of him to-day to intercede for us at the 
Great White Throne of God, that a spark of that zeal which fired 
his apostolic soul may be vouchsafed to us, and that under its influ- 
ence we may become worthy children of the Church he loved, worthy 
our forefathers in the faith, worthy the immortal destiny that awaits 
us all. So that when the battle of life is over for us, and the bugle- 
call of retreat breaks in upon our dying ear, we, too, may be able 
to say, and say with truth: “I have fought the good fight; I have 
kept the faith.” 
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Don Quijote. By Cervantes. Edited with notes by D. Da Cruz, 
Ph.D., and J. W. Kuhne, A.M. $1.20; Fortuna and Tony. By 
Escrich. Edited by M. A. Devitis. 80c.; Brief Spanish Grammar. 
By M. A. Devitis. $1.40; La France en Guerre. A French Reader 
for Elementary Classes. By M. Genestoux. $1.20; Pécheur 
d’Islande. By Loti. Edited by W.S. Barney, Ph.D. 80c.; French 
Composition and Grammar Review. By J. S. Galland. $1.40; Pour 
appendre a parler. Cours Moyen. By S. J. Kueny. $1.20; Selec. 
tions from Ovid. By F. W. Kelsey and J. W. Scudder. $1.00, 
(Allyn and Bacon, New York.) 


It is one of the very regrettable tendencies of our days that a study 
of the Latin and Greek classics has been put in the background, or 
entirely excluded from the school curriculum. This is one of the 
reasons why the present generation is so superficial and devoid of 
taste in literature; for if we except the Divine Scriptures, there never 
was a study better calculated to elevate and stimulate the minds of 
men than that of the Ancient Classics. But, if for whatever reason, 
it must be that people of to-day will not make use of these models of 
culture, it is consoling to see that there is now a movement towards 
some of the offspring of the old Classics, that is, towards Spanish and 
French, which, indeed, are great languages with rich literatures. If 
these tongues are once mastered, one will have access to some of the 
best that modern letters can show, and in many instances, doubtless, 
one will be induced by the wealth of thought and expression that he 
discovers in them to go back to the Latin and Greek fountains from 
which they have drawn their elegance, ever fresh though ancient. 

Another advantage of knowing Spanish and French in these days 
lies in their usefulness for commerce and travel. Our friendship and 
business relationships with Spanish America have recently been 
greatly increased, and there is also every year a steady stream of 
travelers going from this country to South America and France. A 
knowledge of these languages, then, is really necessary for tens of 
thousands of our people. 

We welcome, therefore, the above line of Spanish and French text- 
books, so beautifully brought out by Allyn and Bacon. They are most 
conveniently arranged for practical use, with introductions, notes, 
vocabularies, and instructive illustrations. The price of each is mod- 
erate and they ought to have a very wide sale. We are glad to notice 
that the publishers have included in this useful list one of the Latin 
Classics. 
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The Roman Martyrology in accordance with the reforms of 
Pope Pius X in which are to be found eulogies of the Saints and 
Blessed approved by the Sacred Congregation of Rites up to the 
present time. (Benziger Bros., New York.) 


This book is an English translation of the latest edition of the 
Roman Martyrology. Of the original work nothing has been omitted 
except two Papal documents, a treatise by Cardinal Baronius, and an 
index of places. An alphabetical index of all the Saints mentioned 
and supplements proper to the Carmelite, Jesuit and Franciscan 
Orders complete the volume. 

As St. Augustine has said, the great advantage of celebrating the 
memories of the Saints is that thereby we are moved to imitate them, 
we are associated with them in their merits and are aided by their 
prayers. It is, therefore, especially helpful to layfolk, not familiar 
with Latin, to have in English this official catalogue. Moreover parents 
will readily find in it an abundance of Saints’ names after whom to call 
their children, and will hence have less excuse in following the mod- 
ern practice of naming their little ones after world celebrities and 
pagans of the past. 

Even those who read Latin will also be glad to have this book which 
gives in English the names of places which in the original are often 


difficult to identify. 

























La Mére et ses Enfants. By Mgr. Tissier, Evéque de Chalons- 
sur-Marne. (Téqui, 1923.) 

A series of three conferences addressed to mothers, on the proper 
and Christian education of their children, especially with regard to 
studies, recreations and vocations. 












La contemplation chrétienne. By Dom S. Louismet, O.S.B. 


(Téqui, Paris.) 

This work has been already introduced to English-speaking readers 
in their own language, in which it was composed under the title: 
“Divine Contemplation for All.” The Catholic press welcomed it with 
high praises. It cannot be doubted that the translation, made by the 
author himself in another language of which he is perfect master, has 
rather improved the first composition. 













A Jésus-Hostie par Marie. By Henri Lanier. (Téqui, Paris.) 
The aim of this little book is specified by the author in this way: 
“Following in the steps, and in accordance with the spirit of Blessed 
Grignon de Montfort (which he has wonderfully outlined in the last 
pages of his ‘Treatise on the True Devotion to the Bl. Virgin’), we 
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want to exhort devout souls never to go to Jesus in the Blessed 
Sacrament, without Mary.” 





La robe sans couture. Un essai de Luthéranisme catholique, 
La haute Eglise allemande. By Pierre Charles, S.J. (Beyaert 
Bruges, 1923.) 


The three titles given by the author to his work suggest a fairly 
good idea of its contents. It is an extensive, well-documented report 
of a recently-organized movement, started in Germany with the pur- 
pose of establishing a High Church, which will combine Lutheranism 
and certain elements of Catholicism. 


Great Christian Artists. By E. F. Garesché, S.J., M.A., LLB, 
(The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee.) 


This is an exceedingly beautiful book and ought to have a place in 
every home and library. Catholics mostly know very little of the 
priceless treasures of art which are theirs through the Church. And, 
while it is not possible for the majority to visit the great art galleries 
of the Old World or to read larger works on the subject, yet every 
person with any degree of education ought to try to form some 
acquaintance with the masterpieces of painting and sculpture which 
have been given to the Church by her gifted children. 

In the present work Fr. Garesché has sketched the lives and work 
of seven of the greatest artists of all time—Michelangelo, DaVinci, 
Raphael, Fra Angelico, Murillo, Rubens, and Van Dyck. The vol- 
ume is handsomely illustrated with a great variety of classic cuts; and 
the reading matter, being interspersed with the author’s personal 
observations and experiences while visiting the art centres of Europe, 
is most interesting and instructive. 


Principles of Natural Theology. By George H. Joyce, SJ. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., New York.) Price: $2.80. 


We cannot but extend a hearty welcome to the manuals of Scholastic 
philosophy and theology that are appearing in English in ever-increas- 
ing numbers. Catholics have too much neglected to put before the 
public in the vernacular the golden philosophy which the Church alone 
has possessed for so many centuries. For long the market has been 
flooded with all the wildest kinds of modern ravings which go by the 
title of philosophy, but only of late, we may say, have we been receiv- 
ing first class, practical treatises in our own tongue on the various 
parts of Catholic philosophy and theology. 

Besides the general excellences which every work of this kind can 
be supposed to possess, the one before us merits special praise in sev- 
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eral respects. The author, first of all, pleases by his breadth of view 
and wide scholarship. Prevalent theories among non-Scholastics are 
expounded with entire fairness, and in questions controverted among 
Catholic philosophers there is an unusual manifestation of intelligent 
impartiality. Thus, for example, the learned author frankly admits 
that the theory of simultaneous concurrence, taught by Molina and 
Suarez and defended by most Jesuits for three centuries, is erroneous, 
since it is opposed to the self-evident truth that whatever is moved must 
be moved from without (quidquid movetur ab alio movetur), and also 
the fact that it is impossible to have one action proceeding from two 
causes unless one is subordinated to the other. On the other hand, 
Fr. Joyce does not go so far as to admit pre-determination—a con- 
clusion which we can hardly see how he escapes in view of his very 
logical and sound reasoning beforehand. It is too bad he feels it 
necessary to retain the doctrine of scientia media, which is inconsistent 
with his other sounder reasonings and with the teaching handed down 
by the greatest theologians from the beginning. Of course his reason 
for doing this is the usual one—to save human liberty. However, 
when we reflect with St. Thomas that God moves everything according 
to its nature, and that He is the author of free, as of necessary beings, 
there can be no difficulty in His movement of creatures endowed with 


liberty. 


Introductory Philosophy. A Text-book for Colleges. By Charles 
A. Dubray, S.M., Ph.D. Revised Edition. (Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York.) Price: $3.25. 


A Manual of Neo-Scholastic Philosophy. By Charles R. Baschab, 
Ph.D. (B. Herder, St. Louis.) Price: $2.25. 


In schools, academies, and colleges Dr. Dubray’s philosophy has 
filled a great need for many years. It aims at introducing the student to 
philosophy, and hence avoids all the subtle and difficult questions which 
a real study of the subject would necessarily embrace. The plan and 
style of the book are clear and inviting, and the treatment is practical 
and well-calculated to give one a liking for philosophy. In these 
respects the author is especially deserving of credit, since Scholastic 
philosophy is usually regarded as a very dry and forbidding subject, 
while modern philosophies are so attractively presented as to gain and 
hold the attention of their readers in spite of the errors and poison 
they often contain. 

Not less welcome to college and university students and to the edu- 
cated public in general will be the second book given above. Dr. 
Baschab’s purpose has been to modernize and popularize Scholastic 
philosophy, and to present Aristotle and St. Thomas in a manner that 
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will be intelligible to readers of the present day. To this end the tech- 
nical terminology and language of the School have been avoided as 
far as possible, unity of structure and arrangement insisted on, and 
questions of real moment put foremost. This book, like Dr. Dubray’s, 
is worthy of real commendation. 





First Notions of Holy Writ for Students, Readers, Enquirers, 
By C. Lattey, S.J. M.A. (Longmans, Green & Co., New York.) 
Price: $1.25. 


The contents of this volume were first published in the Catholic 
World. For the sake of beginners in the study of the Bible the 
original papers are reprinted here. 

We have gone over the chapters on “Inspiration” and “Literary 
Form” rather carefully, and from them we are perhaps safe in draw- 
ing our conclusion as to the whole work. In the first place, the treat- 
ment is not very clear; and in the second place we cannot but feel it is 
somewhat seriously misleading, not to students only, but to those who 
are more advanced. For example, the statement on page 22 that 
“every word that Our Lord spoke was true revelation” is something 
quite out of agreement with what everybody understands by revela- 
tion. If there is any sense in which it might be justified, why is this 
not indicated and explained? But more serious is the author’s explana- 
tion of the “non-verbal” theory of inspiration, according to which the 
essence of this charismatic gift consists in the illumination of the 
intellect and the movement of the will, while the expression or words 
may be left to any uninspired scribe. True, the Biblical Commission is 
cited in behalf of this teaching; but since the Providentissimus Deus 
of Leo XIII is the Magna Charta in Scripture studies, and since therein 
the Pope seems to enumerate four essential elements in the notion of 
inspiration, namely, illumination of the mind, movement of the will, 
apt words and infallible truth, it is most necessary that some attempt 
should be made in a book like the one before us to harmonize the newer 
explanation with the obvious, and apparently contrary, meaning of 
Leo’s words. Is the third element (the apte) of the Pope’s definition 
unessential to the idea of inspiration? If not, how can it be supplied, 
perhaps long afterwards, by someone not inspired? Or again, has the 
word apte of Leo XIII nothing to do with the expression in words of 
the message of inspiration? These are questions which every intelli- 
gent reader of this book must ask, and yet the matter is left quite 
unexplained. 

After reading the chapter on the Literary Form of Holy Scripture 
many students have told the present writer that they could not form 
any idea of what is to be understood by literary form in the Bible, 
at least, as gathered from this book. Of course in a small book one 
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cannot go into details about everything, or about many things even; 
but an author ought always to be clear. And in a subject so difficult 
as Scripture nothing should be attempted on such vital points as this 
book intended to treat without carefully explaining every subject, so 
that erroneous notions, at least, shall not be taken from it. Not multa, 
but multum should be the rule in books of this kind. Other similar 
defects might be enumerated, but these will be sufficient to give the 
word of warning to the unwary; and in these days such criticism 
should be welcomed in view of recent actions of Rome anent Scripture 











manuals. 










Altar Prayers and Services. (Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New 
York.) Price: $2.00; with supplement, 50c. extra. 


In a very unusual and attractive manner this Sacristy Manual con- 
tains prayers for Mass, Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, the 
administration of the Sacraments, Litanies, and other prayers com- 
monly used in special devotions. Particular features of the book are 
that it is more complete than any other of the kind that we know of, 
and that it gives the Marriage and Baptismal prayers in five different 
languages, besides Latin and English, namely, in French, German, 
Italian, Polish, and Spanish. 

The size, variety, and different colors of type add to the beauty of 
the page, and make reading very easy even in poor light. Small and 
thin, well-bound, and provided with markers, the volume leaves nothing 


to be desired. 
















Loaves and Fishes. Extracts from Father Bernard Vaughan’s 
Notebooks. (Benziger Bros., New York.) Price: $1.00. 









Eucharistic Meditations. Extracts from the Writings of Blessed 
J. N. Vianney. By the Abbé H. Convert, Curé of Ars. Translated 
by Sister M. Benvenuta, O.P. (Benziger Bros., New York.) Price: 
$1.25. 







Thoughts of Saint Teresa for Every Day. Compiled by K. N. 
Balfe. (Benziger Bros., New York.) Price: $1.00. 


In these days of rush and hurry the old splendid habit of daily 
spiritual reading has suffered along with many other vital customs of 
better times. Spiritual reading, special prayer, and the Sacraments 
make up the nourishment of the soul, and consequently cannot be long 
neglected without serious loss. 

But there are so many works to read and so little time to spare that 
the result is that almost nothing at all is done in this way by great 
numbers who really have the wish to devote a few moments each day 
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to pious thought. In the face of the dilemma, then, with which people 
to-day are confronted, the works above indicated are most welcome, 
In the first, the illustrious Fr. Vaughan provides many practical reflec- 
tions out of the treasury of his long and useful life. The brief 
meditations of the Curé of Ars are aptly selected, and embrace nearly 
everything pertaining to devotion to the Blessed Eucharist. In third 
volume we have gathered together for us a multitude of St. Teresa’s 
golden thoughts. 


Bibliorum Sacrorum juxta Vulgatam Clementinam nova editio. 
(Marietti, Turin.) 


Fr. Hetzenauer’s work is a smaller edition of his larger Bible which 
came out in 1914. At that time many priests expressed the wish 
to have it in handier form, and thus the editor was induced to publish 
the present work. The print is readable, but we think too small for 
constant use. If it could have been a little larger, its value would be 
vastly increased. The work is conveniently broken up by paragraph 
and marginal headings; and the use of red type also helps the reader 
to get the main divisions of the book. 


Tractatus canonico-moralis de Sacramentis juxta Codicem juris 
canonici. Vol. III. De matrimonio. Auctore F. M. Cappello, S.J. 
(Marietti, Turin.) 


As the title indicates this volume combines a canonical and moral 
treatment of the Sacrament of Matrimony. All the canons which 
bear on Matrimony have been quoted and commented, and the order 
of the Code has been closely adhered to throughout. The author tells 
us in his preface that he has read all the ancient and modern writers 
on his subject, and has then tried to weigh them impartially and choose 
those that appear the best. Special features of the work are the addi- 
tion of historical notices on various questions and information con- 
cerning civil law on marriage in different countries. 


Epitome Juris Canonici cum commentariis ad scholas et ad usum 
privatum. Tomus III. Auctoribus A. Vermeersch, §.J., et J. 
Creusen, S.J. (Dessain, Rome.) Price: 15 francs. 


This volume, which is a commentary on the fourth and fifth books 
of the Code, completes the above Epitome. Although the work is 
intended to be brief, as its title suggests, it gives a fuller development 
to such points as are more important or of greater difficulty. Such 
are, in the present volume, the rules for the removal of parish priests 
and ecclesiastical penalties. Besides supplements to the first and sec- 
ond volumes, containing the latest responses and decrees of the Holy 
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See, there are general indexes of writers, periodicals, canons, and of 
contents covering the entire work. 


Introduction a l’étude de la Somme théologique de Saint Thomas 
d’Aquin. By Mgr. A. Legendre. (Bloud et Gay, Paris.) 


This volume is a compilation of conferences given at the Catholic 
University of Angers, beginning in 1908. They were delivered in 
honor of St. Thomas each year on his feast day. The great value of 
this work can be easily realized from the fact that the Summa of St. 
Thomas is now the official textbook for faculties of theology prescribed 
by the Church, and from the subjects which the author has therein 
discussed. He treats in order, the plan of the Summa, its relations 
to the Bible, to tradition, to reason, and its history, scope and method. 
He concludes by showing how to use the Summa in theology, both 
dogmatic and moral, and for purposes of preaching. After having 
read a work of this kind a student will be able to realize the marvelous 
grandeur of St. Thomas’s final work and to derive much greater profit 


from its study. 


The Three Sacraments of Initiation. Baptism, Confirmation, Holy 
Eucharist. By L. Labauche, S.S. Authorized translation. (Blase 
Benziger, New York.) 


It is a great advantage to a student of dogmatic theology to have 
the documents from which his positive and rational arguments are 
drawn arranged in clear, systematic order. In the above-named work 
he will find all this done for him as regards the first three Sacraments, 
which produce the perfect Christian. The method here employed 
arranges in chronological order the various texts of Scripture, pas- 
sages of the Fathers, and reasonings of the Scholastics on the differ- 
ent subjects treated. Thus, on the regeneration of the soul by 
Baptism, after setting forth the theories of Protestants, the author 
refutes them by referring to the texts of the Gospels, of St. Paul, and 
of the Fathers that bear on his thesis. The greatest attention is given 
to the arguments from Scripture and tradition, though reason is not 
neglected. Perhaps the most valuable parts of the work are its long 
discussions on the Real Presence, Transubstantiation and the Sacrifice 
of the Mass. Very interesting also are the articles on the cultus of 
the Blessed Sacrament, and the liturgy of the Mass. 

It is too bad this book has not been rendered into better English. 
The translator, whose name has been concealed, must undoubtedly be 
a foreigner, in many respects totally ignorant of the idiom of the 
English tongue, and generally neglectful of style. There is no reason 
why our theologies, as well as literary books, should not be expressed 
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in good, clear, brief and beautiful diction. Language is a vehicle of 
thought, and thought usually goes only as far as its medium will 
carry it. J. A.M. 


Catholic Faith in the Holy Eucharist. Papers from the Summer 
School of Catholic Studies held at Cambridge, July 24-29, 1922, 
Edited by the Rev. C. Lattey, S.J. (B. Herder, St. Louis.) Price: 
$1.50. 


We cannot but feel that this book has been rendered very incom- 
plete and defective by reason of the failure to include special papers 
on St. Paul’s Eucharistic teaching, as well as on the prophecy of 
Malachy in the Old Testament. It is useless for the editor to refer 
to the Westminister Version, to his “Back to Christ,” or to magazine 
articles for a treatment of these subjects. If the summer school at 
Cambridge undertook to discuss the Holy Eucharist, and if this book 
was intended to give us the fruits of such discussion, we have a right 
to look for something thorough and fairly complete on such a momen- 
tous question. As it is, it is not a book to which either professors or 
students might have recourse for a reasonably complete study of the 
Eucharist. This is all the more to be regretted, since the plan of the 
work is to treat the Holy Eucharist as taught in the Scriptures, by 
the Fathers and the Schoolmen. 


Unity and Rome. By Edward S. Middleton, D.D. Price: $1.75. 
The Return of Christendom. By various writers. (The Mac- 
millan Co., New York.) Price: $1.75. 


Dr. Middleton has made an honest effort to solve the riddle of 
Church unity and, like all who are not biased by false historical claims, 
finds it “obvious, that Rome cannot be left out of any program for 
Unity,” and “this is the thesis which the present author has set out 
to establish in this volume, the necessity of drawing Rome into the 
scheme of reunion, because without her, there can be no unity in any 
real sense.” To bring about this much prayed-for result, Doctor 
Middleton enumerates several concessions which the Catholic Church 
must grant. “To abandon her imperialistic form of government,” 
which is apparently a figment of the author’s imagination; “to ac- 
knowledge the validity of Anglican orders,” a question definitely settled 
by Leo XIII; “to allow others than Italians to rule the Church,” a 
charge that is groundless and. gratuitous. In view of the arguments 
and conclusions of the author it is difficult to understand why Dr. 
Middleton still lingers in “the city of confusion and the house of 
bondage,” and neglects to seek comfort in the “land flowing with 
milk and honey.” 
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In the second volume a group of writers, many of them churchmen, 
discuss the same question. These men are not as outspoken as the 
previous author in support of Roman claims, but all seem desirous of 
securing Church unity. A perusal of John x. 16 might guide them to 
the answer. “And other sheep I have, that are not of this fold: them 
also I must bring and they shall hear my voice, and there shall be one 
fold and one shepherd.” Pursuing shadows when the substance is 
within their grasp is a profitless labor. Bishop Gore writes the intro- 
duction and G. K. Chesterton, the epilogue. T. P. P. 


When the Migher Criticism Fails. A Critique of the Destructive 
Critics. By W. H. Fitchett. (Methodist Book Concern, New York.) 


The Unrealized Logic of Religion. By W. H. Fitchett, 
B.A., LL.D. 


Higher criticism, says Dr. Fitchett, resembles Bunyan’s Mr. Facing- 
Both-Ways. On the subjects of the Bible, Miracles and the Person of 
Christ, it tries to walk in two opposite directions at the same time: 
The Bible is and is not infallible; miracles are not to be denied, nor 
yet to be acknowledged; Christ is and is not God. And the position 
of Higher Criticism on these three fundamental questions is the posi- 
tion of the Liberal Protestants, a party well represented in all the sects. 
Dr. Fitchett takes up from the most recent writings of Higher Critics 
in books, articles and encyclopedias what they have to say on these 
questions and he points out not only the weakness but the arrogance 
of their pretensions. Thus speaking of those who said that Christ 
was deceived as to devil-possession, he asks whether Christ is to judge 
men or be judged by them ; whether it is He who possesses omniscience, 
or the critics ; whether it is He that reads the hearts of men, or rather 
they who read His inner thoughts. But logical as this author is to a 
great extent, he seems all the while unconscious that the conflicting 
voices in Protestantism, which he so much deplores, are due to the 
principle of private interpretation which he is defending throughout. 

Dr. Fitchett’s second book is one which could be read with great 
profit by every intelligent man and woman. His purpose is to show 
how much greater are the difficulties of unbelief than those encoun- 
tered by people of faith. So many persons are inclined to think that 
it is only believers who have objections and problems to solve; but 
the author of this book makes it plain that the incredibilities of unbe- 
lief, when tested at any point, whether in history, science, philosophy, 
literature, in spiritual or in common life, are so vast that their mere 
scale constitutes a new argument for the Christian faith. 

Moreover, Dr. Fitchett is not satisfied with mere assertions, he has 
not only gathered together a great array of arguments from a vast 
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variety of sources, but he has so ordered his material and so expressed 
his thoughts that we are at once convinced and entertained; we are 
persuaded while we are delighted. E. D. S. 


The Apostle Paul and the Modern World. By F. G. Peabody. 
(Macmillan Co., New York.) Price: $2.50. 


The Harvard Theological school alone has over two thousand 
different works on St. Paul. At first sight one would wonder how so 
many books could be written about the one man, so very great and 
complex though he was. Yet there is always room for a new work 
on the Apostle, even if some of them are not worth reading or the 
paper they are printed on. Among books of this latter description 
must surely be classed the one before us. 


It may be interesting, however, to say a few words about the author’s 
conception of St. Paul and his writings. He holds that St. Paul has 
hitherto been misunderstood, but that the modern spirit, along with 
research and study, has enabled writers like himself to unfold the true 
Paul to the world. For centuries, he says, it was thought that the 
Apostle had received his revelation from Christ and that he was very 
insistent upon dogma and doctrine [all of which is certain and most 
obvious from St. Paul’s writings and from all tradition], but now it is 


generally accepted [by whom we know not] that Paul cared nothing 
about creed or doctrine, and was intent only upon service and action. 
When he wrote to the Galatians, or Corinthians, or Ephesians, or 
others, insisting upon the strict acceptance of what he had received 
and taught, and calling down the vengeance of heaven upon those who 
would pervert his doctrine, he did not mean what he said and was 
only making.a mockery of his words and of his readers. 


It is the modern mind and spirit, says Mr. Peabody, that alone can 
understand St. Paul. What would the Apostle say to such as this 
author if he were alive to-day? What anathemas would he not hurl 
against them, as he did against the false teachers of his own day? 

Is it not a sad commentary on the reading public of our time when 
a publisher can afford to bring out such a work as this one? 

C. J. G. 


An American Apostle. The Very Rev. Matthew Anthony 
O’Brien, O.P. By Victor F. O’Daniel, O.P., S.T.M. (The Do- 
minicana. Washington, D. C.) 


Father O’Daniel, O.P., is doing yeoman service in the field of 
Catholic American history. His life of Bishop Fenwick deals with 
the formative period of the Church in the Middle West and the present 
volume supplements these studies. It is the life-story of a noble, sin- 
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cere, self-sacrificing priest, a true apostle of Christ, a promoter and 
exponent of education, who labored zealously for the spread of the 
Kingdom of God in Kentucky, Ohio and Canada from his ordination 
in 1839 until his death in 1871. During that period the Church was 
increasing and multiplying, keeping pace with the growth of the Re- 
public. His life-story is the record of the development of the Middle 
West religiously, numerically and financially. Catholic students of 
American history should be most grateful to Father O’Daniel for his 
patient research into the archives of that period. From letters, oral 
tradition, and from the lips of admirers of the gifted priest, he has 
gathered the data for his volume. Although a difficult task it was a 
labor of love. It preserves the memory of this good missionary and 
throws much light on the history of the period. ee 


Spiritism and Common Sense. By C. M. de Heredia, S.J. (P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons, New York.) 


There are to-day many conflicting views of spiritistic wonders, past 
and present. Some say the whole thing is a joke. This, however, is 
not the opinion of the best authorities, who consider spiritism as a 
serious danger. Others say it is all fraud. This statement is so 
sweeping that one immediately concludes it cannot be relied on. 

Again others, even some Catholic writers, ridicule the idea of the 
demons having any part in those performances. The arguments 
advanced for this opinion seem to overlook entirely facts of the Old 
and New Testaments and of Church History. Did not St. Augustine 
say he could not deny the actuality of demoniac prodigies without 
denying the Gospels themselves? These arguments seem also not to 
understand the difference between a miracle and a prodigy, nor to be 
aware of the teaching of theclogy on the superior power and knowl- 
edge of the fallen spirits. 

Finally, the spiritists themselves claim that their doings are true 
miracles equal to those of Christ or the saints. This has often been 
refuted by pointing out the false teachings and evil effects of spiritism 
and the fraud and other circumstances connected with its phenomena. 
Even a tyro can see how absurd it is to compare even the least miracle 
of Christ with the phenomena of spiritism. Fr. Heredia’s book 
stresses the fraud practised by mediums and shows how easy it is to 
deceive people by magical tricks and sleight of hand. J. A. M. 


An English Anthology of Prose and Poetry (14th century-19th 
century). Part II. Notes and Indices. Compiled by Sir Henry, 
Newbolt. (Dutton & Co., New York.) Price: $1.00. 


In this small volume Sir Henry Newbolt has completed his previous 
work by giving brief biographical and critical notes regarding the 
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writers he quoted in that other volume. He places a writer, not by 
the date of his birth, but by the year when he entered into letters as a 
conspicuous and influential author. Thus we are enabled to understand 
better the environment amid which the greatest writings were pro- 
duced, and the consequent color which circumstances gave to their 
productions. This method of treatment also sets out in relief the best 
periods of literature, and shows what writers were at the height of 
their fame at the same time. 

We wish Sir Henry had been more ample in his biography of the 
foremost authors, even if he had sacrificed some of the space he has 
devoted to lesser ones. 


From Berlin to Bagdad and Babylon. By J. A. Zahm, C.S.C., 
LL.D. (Appleton & Co., New York.) 


The great World War made known to the general reader the plan 
to unite Central Europe with the near East by a railroad from Berlin 
’ to Bagdad, and thence to Babylon. As a consequence, the Balkan 
States and the historic lands in the valleys of the Euphrates and the 
Tigris became better known, and the countries so long associated 
with the stories of Harun-Al-Rashid were rescued from the pages of 
legend and myth and became realities. 

To enlighten the reading world more thoroughly on this subject, 
Father Zahm has written this scholarly work. It is not only a diary 
of his travels, but also a classical and Scriptural study, and a clear 
exposition of the history and geography of these ancient places. He 
looks with the eye of a seer into the future and foresees the coming 
conditions in these lands under wise and economic rulers. The rela- 
tions between the Turks and the Armenians and other Christian 
nations are impartially treated, and the real character of the Turk 
accurately pictured. Famous for years as an accurate historian and 
an acute observer and traveler, his latest book reads like a novel, 
although filled with geographical and historical facts. It will be most 
valuable for the student, interested in the history of “The Cradle of 
the World,” and will please the ordinary reader, interested in this 
newly-found region, formerly known, practically, only through refer- 
ences in the Old Testament. T. F. & 
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